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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ 





HE death of Count Cavour has spread grief through Italy, and 


dismay in the Liberal party throughout Europe. In his own 
country the Parliament has adjourned for three days in honour of his 
memory, in France the entire press has covered his name with eulogy, 
and in England every man feels as if he had sustained an individual 
loss. The House of Commons, strange to say, took no formal notice 
of this event, but statesmen of all parties in the Lords honoured 
themselves by a few words of cordial regret. We must except from 
this statement one peer, however, the Marquis of Bath, who thought 
it not unbecoming to seize the moment to assert that the greatest 
statesman of Europe, but that morning dead and mourned by the 
people of three countries, had broken every divine and human law. 
There will be similar exultation doubtless in the Vatican, and modi- 
fied rejoicing in Vienna, but for the moment the European chorus of 
regret is broken ouly by the Marquis of Bath. 


This calamity is the only event which has broken the lull in Euro- 
pean political action. ‘The rumours of war are dying away daily, till 
the Charivari publishes a picture of Mars and Bellona leaving Europe 
as emigrants to America. The Hungarian question draws nearer to 
a decision, the Diet having voted the address, in opposition to the 
more violent proposal of proceeding by resolution, by a majority of 
three. It has still, however, to pass the Upper House, and as 
the time draws on the chance of active operations becomes less. The 
Prassian Government has barely carried its increased budget for the 
army, and is certainly not about to invade Holstein, while the 
ramours of Russian advance up to the Pruth, and Russian demands on 
Turkey, seem all to end in protocols. The political barometer, which 
was last: week rising, has this week apparently reached fair. It 
might advance yet higher, but that the Government of France is still 
urging on its iron fleet, and compelling the Admiralty to promise 
iron plates for five frigates, and six new iron vessels of the largest 
class. 

In the United States the Federal Government has completed its 
preparations for defence. All commanding points along the entire 
line of the South, from Fort Monroe to Kansas, are occupied by 
bodies of troops, never less than ten thousand strong. It remains 
only to act on the offensive, but this the President, for several 
reasons, seems anxious to postpone. The troops want drilling in 
camp, as well as in cities, and those habits of obedience which are 
formed among volunteers only by active service. ‘Time is required to 
collect some part of the military matériel, much of which must be 

imported from Europe, and, above all, experienced soldiers dread the 
effect of the hot weather of the South. This danger is perhaps over- 
rated ; the experience of India proving that troops, while sustained 
by actual conflict, suffer little from tropical malaria or heat. But 
the argument weighs at Washington, and an advance in strength 
seems definitively post pound 
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for some time upon the envi. “Its necessity is not very visible ¢ at 
first sight, India, under its present admiuistration, having improved 
its laws, reorganized its army, redressed its finances, and immensely 
increased its trade. The Legislative Council, however, has shown 
itself of late disposed to assume too large a share in the Government 
of the empire ; to become, in short, a petty Parliament, or Council 
of magnates. As the Government of India is intended to be despotic, 
the Governor-General frets at the resistance to his plans, and the 
Home Government, unable to select members more subserviently 
inclined, solves the difficulty by a coup d’Etat. The principle of 
| unity in the empire is abandoned, and legislative powers are entrusted 
to Councils formed in each Pre sidency, and controlled by a Ceutral 








52262 : : : i 
cetatninaitans 622—624 | Council, nominated by the Governor-General, assembled wherever he 


} may chance to reside, and composed of officials, great natives, and one 
| or two non-official Europeans. 


The third reading of the Church Rate Bill was set down for 
Wednesday night; but it was postponed to enable the Church party 
to consent to terms of compromise. The large majorities against 
the rates having dwindled to fifteen, the Lords will, it is certain, 
throw out the bill, and the Nonconformists are not unwilling to ac- 
cept reasonable terms. Indeed the more moderate opponents of the 
rate have from the first been willing to accept any offer which should 
respect the views of their opponents, while relieving their own con- 
sciences from oppression. Any compromise, of course, must be made 
with regard to the buildings alone, as payment for the services 
would be a surrender of the whole principle at stake. It is, there- 
fore, proposed that Churchmen should agree to a rate sufficient for 
the building alone, and that dissenters should agree to a law making 
the levy of this rate effective. The Church Institution, alter a 
vigorous debate, rejected this proposal, but the success of a compro- 
mise arranged upon this basis is nevertheless more than probable. To 
ourselves it seems that the proposal to abolish the rate, but hand over 
the buildings to the. Board of Works to be cared for like palaces, gaols, 
or custom-houses, is by far the most reasonable solution of the 
problem. A local rate for such a purpose must always tend to create 
the strife and party spirit it is the very object of the political oppo- 
nents of the rate to terminate for ever. It is open, too, to Mr. 
Beresford Hope’s objection, that men who vote a rate for the main- 
tenance of a fabric are sure in the end to contend for the use of the 
fabric, a demand no parliamentary majority would be able to concede. 
It would, perhaps, be more advisable for all parties to send the bill 
up to the Lords, and strive, if possible, to secure a compromise at a 
later stage. 


Mr. Cobden has been presented with the freedom of the City of 
London as an acknowledgment of his exertions in promoting the 
Commercial Treaty with France. In accepting the well-earned com- 
pliment, Mr. Cobden dwelt on the good faith of the French Govern- 
ment, and the inconsistency displayed in increasing the armaments 
of both countries while endeavouring to secure still more extended 
commercial intercourse. He believed that in a few years France 
would be as well convinced of the advantages of free trade as ever 
England had been. Mr. Cobden was received in the City with con. 
siderable warmth and enthusiasm. 


The Horticultural Society have added a new enjoyment to London, 
life by their new garden at South Kensington. It was opened on the 5th 


linstant, and is one of which any society or any sovereign in Europe 


would be proud. The garden is a vast pleasaunce, covering twenty 
two acres, and fringed by the magnificent houses springing up in that 
quartier in all directions. The garden was opened by Prince Albert 
iu an address, in which he connected it with the new Industrial 
Palace of 1862. The building for this exhibition, now rapidly rising 








The only Parliamentary incident of the slightest importance eu, 
been the introduction of a new coustitution for India, which has been | 


above the ground, is obviously intended to be a permanent one, and, 
with the gardens, will form a Palace of Art aud Industry such as no 
capital in Europe will be able to surpass. 
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Staly.—The death of Count Cavour overshadows all ordinary in- 
telligence from the peninsula. He had been ailing for some days, 
when his complaint was pronounced a mild form of typhus fever, and 
the doctors, with that savage ignorance peculiar to the medical pro- 
fession of Turin, proceeded to repeated Cedicne. Their victim was 
bled six times between the 2nd and 5th inst., growing of course 
weaker after each depletion. At six Pp. M.,on the 5th inst., the 
bulletin announced that the fever continued without noticeable 
change, at seven the last sacraments of the Church were administered, 
and at six on the following morning he expired. His last words, it 
is said, expressed confidence in the destiny of Italy; but those phrases 
for the dying are usually inventions. The emotion of the people at 
the introduction of the host was extreme, and on the announcement 
of his death the Bourse closed, and the Municipality of Turin issued 
an exhortation to constancy and firmness. But the sorrow of a nation 
cannot be recounted in a telegram. 

The deceased statesman was born at Nice in 1810, the second son 
of the Marquis of Cavour, head of one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies of Italy, whose title is still enjoyed by an elder brother of the 
Count. He was trained for a military career in the Royal Academy 
at Turin, but his personal tastes led him to study, and more espe- 
cially to the study of the Scotch Economists, whom he thoroughly 
mastered. He then travelled to England, where he resided several 
years, and acquired those political ideas and that reliance on the 
assistance of Parliaments which distinguished him through life. In 
1842 he returned to Turin, and in 1847 set up a journal—the Risorgi- 
mento—in which he began to develop the ideas of Italian Unity 
he lived to carry partially into effect. In 1849, after the defeat of 
Novara, he entered the Chambers, and in 1850 was appointed 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture. His magnificent intellect 
and imperial will soon gave him the control of the Cabinet, and he 
devoted himself to his first duty, the reorganization of Piedmont, 
then suffering from defeat, dispirited, and subjected to a domineering 
Church and a feudal aristocracy. In eight years he broke the power 
of the Church, persuaded the nobles to renounce their privileges, 
brought the “ statuto” or fundamental law of the kingdom mto work- 
ing order, reinvigorated the municipalities, covered the country with 
railways, raised public credit till Sardinian bonds were as saleable as 
French rentes, established an efficient post, organized the army in con- 
cert with La Marmora, and rebuilt the fortifications. Aided by a 
King devoted to the memory of his father, and who was himself a sol- 
dier of no mean stamp, he renewed the military spirit, and at last, in 
1855, despatched an army to the assistance of the Western Powers 
in the Crimea. The world, which had been accustomed to believe in 
the cowardice of Italians, was startled to find Piedmontese superior 
to the French, and on the Tchernaya the self-confidence of Italy 
once more revived. The nation, too, had gained a right to 
a place at the council-table of Europe, and at the Congress 
of Paris Cavour boldly brought the condition of Italy, occupied by 
foreign armies, before the diplomacy of Europe. The war between 
France and Austria followed, and after Magenta Count Cavour for- 
mally announced his design of uniting Italy into one great state. 
The peace of Villafranca disappointed him, and Napoleon, aware that 
the Premier of Sardinia was his most dangerous adversary, demanded 

his resignation. He resigned, but continued to rule, and dictated the 
series of measures—or, if you will, intrigues—which ended in the 
annexation of ‘Tuscany, the Duchies, and the Romagna. Napoleon, 
in revenge, demanded Savoy and Nice, and Cavour, unable to resist 
the menaces daily received from Paris, consented to the sacrifice of 
his birth-place. His heart, however, burnt at the concessions, and 
had he lived to see Italy a great military state, his first object would 
have been to wring back from France tlie territories thus oppressively 
acquired. He devoted himself to his task in the or whe itself—a 
task of singular magnitude and difficulty. Piedmont still relied only 
half Italy, and the other half belonged to Naples and the Pope. The 
Government could not move directly against Naples, but Garibaldi, 
permitted to raise volunteers, and furnished with arms and money, 
swept the Bourbons from their throne, and offered it, in the name of 
the people, to Victor Emmanuel. Imbued with the idea that he 
could release Venice, the popular leader, however, hesitated to sur- 
render the direct administration, and for a moment it seemed possible 
that he might place himself at the head of a revolution. The danger 
daunted all men but Cavour, who made it a reason for annexing all 
the remaining States of the Church. How else was he to restrain 
Garibaldi? A large Piedmontese army was pushed southward, to 
complete the revolution, the King followed in person, and Garibaldi, 
conciliated by the seizure of Umbria and the Marches, and un- 
able to endure the thought of civil war, resigned his dictator- 
ship, and retired to Caprera. Count Cavour proceeded to reor- 
—_ the new state, but the clamour of the people for an imme- 

iate attack on Venetia grew loud. Indifferent to popularity, Count 
Cavour totally defied the unreasonable demand, and an overwhelming 
majority in the new Parliament showed that the sympathies of Italy 
were still with her chosen statesman. ‘Then followed Garibaldi’s 
demand for the arming of the people, and once again Cavour found 
in the deep-rooted confidence of the educated class a panoply 
against the attack of the popular idol. The contest was termi- 
nated by a full reconciliation, all classes of Italians were united for 
the recovery of Rome, all enmities were suspended for that one 
objéct, Napoleon obviously hesitated, the priests whispered of the 
necessity of concession—and Cavour died. It would almost seem as 
if Providenee, about to crown the work of Italian freedom, resolved 
- show how little human energy or intellect can contribute toa vast 

esign. 

The Italian national féte which came off on the 3rd of June was 





overclouded by the illness of Count Cavour, but we nate Chagnon 
ance of Humbert Prince of Piedmont and heir to the Italia *PPear. 
as Commandant of a legion. o crow, 

Sranre.—The singular imaction in France which has lasted 
nearly a month continued throughout the week, and there is lite for 
nothing of political consequence to report. There are renee of 
the Emperor is inclining towards the Ultramontanists, that rites 
to be menaced, and Prince Napoleon exiled to America as beine ° 
strongly devoted to the Italian cause ; but there is no confirma = 
of any of these reports. What is certain is, that the press has pe 
warned to moderate the severity of its attacks upon the clergy 4 
two pamplilets on clerical seandal are to be prosecuted. The cle — 
on the other hand, have protested in the Senate, through Cardinal 
Mathieu, Archbishop of Besangon, against the severity with Which 
the law is applied, to which M. Rouland replied by a denial. Jy the 
case of a priest exiled for agitation, he affirmed that the pg 
was a foreigner. A new bill has been introduced into the 
lative Corps intending to repeal the following decree, which passed 
on 17th February, 1852, by the sole authority of the Emperor 
was subsequently ratified by the popular vote, and contains the sub. 
stantive law of the French press: “A conviction for a crime com. 
mitted by the press, two convictions for offences or contraventiogs 
committed in the space of two years, involve of full right the s 
pression of the journal of which the managers have been - 
demned. After a condemnation pronounced for contravention or 
offence of the press against the responsible manager of a jo 
the Government has the authority, during the two months follow; 
that condemnation, to pronounce either the temporary suspensiog 
or the suppression of the journal. A journal may be suspended 
by the decision of the Minister, even though it should not have 
been the object of any condemnation, but after two special warnings 
and for a period which may not exceed two months. A journal may 
be suppressed either after a suspension order by the tribunal, or 
Ministerial authority, or for the purpose of general security, but 
special decree of the President of the Republic (this was in 1859 
after the coup d’Etat, but before the Empire), published in the Bulle 
tin des Lois.” The new law is to be more liberal, but its provisions 
as described in the exposé des motifs, are very obscure. It seems 
intended to allow suppression on conviction for a crime committed 
by the press, but only in that contingency—an important modification, 
The effect of the warnings is also to be allowed to cease after a cer. 
tain period. Several Orleanist candidates, M. Casimir Périer among 
them, have started for the Municipal Councils General. 
_ M. Mirés, the banker, is at length to be tried on charges of spread. 
ing reports for a fraudulent purpose, embezzling 9,151,750 franes of 
a Spanish railway, selling bonds placed in trust with him for his owa 
advantage, and distributing dividends not earned by the railway 
bank. M. Mirés has been imprisoned without a trial since February 
and his advocate up to 4th June had not been able to see the pa ' 
necessary to the defence. It appears probable from the way in which 
the charges are drawn up, that the Government intend to reduce the 
whole question to an arithmetical problem, and so deprive the defence 
of public interest. 

Some curious statistics have been published in Paris during the 
week, among them an account of the exportation of silver during the 
last eight years : 
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Year, Francs. Year. Francs. 

1852 2,717,260] 1857... ... 397,680,756 
1853 116,885,440 | 1858 . 16,891,006 
1854 163,693,720 | 1859 200,210,888 
1855 197,159,640 | 1860 174,449,858 
1856 283,623,300 | 1861 27,728,778 





The silver has been exported to the East, and gold substituted ia 
the currency. Another is a table of population, from which it 
appears that the number of births in France has sunk from 979,97 
in 1851 to 969,343 in 1858 ; the average duration of life has sunk 
from 40 years in 1851 to 37°4 in 1858, while the number of children 
to a family has declined from 3°64 children per couple to 2-91, a tr 
mendous fall, indicating, with the other facts quoted, a steady decrease 
in the spawning force of France. ‘Trade has just doubled since 154%, 
the rise having been from 2427 millions of francs to 4904 millions. 
The state of trade at present is gloomy to a degree, the Americat 
civil war affecting France as much as England, while the gener 
uneasiness makes capitalists cautious. ; 


Grrmany.—The Hungarian Diet has passed the address proposed 
by M. Deak by a majority of three, the vote being 155 to 152. The 
division was taken upon the point of form, the minority voting for 
the use of the same words, but expressed in a Resolution, as a more 
decided and peremptory mode of action. The Moderates, however, 
carried the in. and the Address has been sent up to the Chamber 
of Magnates. The Austrian Government, it is said, has requested 
the Diet to send a deputation to meet one from the Reichsrath i 
conference, and to arrange plans of mutual conciliation; but to a 
cede would be to acknowledge the Reichsrath, the exact point @ 
which the Hungarians are standing out. 

In Prussia, a recent duel has given great scandal to the world 
Herr Twesten, a councillor, it seems published a pamphlet complaia- 
ing of the military system of Prussia, and of General von Manteuifel, 
chief of the Military Cabinet, as its principal supporter. It accused 
him of nepotism, and asked if a Solferino were required to remove bia. 
General Manteuffel, with the usual hauteur of German officers, de- 
manded a retractation, which was refused. He then sent a cbal- 
lenge, which was accepted, and the parties selected pistols. M 
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esten had first fire, but missed the general, who again demanded 
a retractation, which was refused. General Manteuffel then advanced 
¢o the barrier and deliberately shot down his adversary, breaking | 
goth bones in his arm. Both parties then left the ground satisfied, 
put M. Manteuffel will be subjected to a formal court-martial. In 
England, M. ‘I'westen would have been in the wrong to accept such 
a challenge, but in Germany, the soldiery consider themselves a class | 
above those who pay them, and the only check on their insolence is | 
the obligation to fight whenever called on. If every instance of im- | 
rtinenee were steadily followed by a challenge, the soldiery would 
en as courteous as if they were amenable to the ordinary laws. 
The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has this week exhibited un- 
gsual spirit. The Government asked for an addition of 1,500,0002. 
to the permanent budget for the army. The King was understood to 
be especially anxious for this measure, and the Kreuz, or aristo- 
eratic party, voted for it toa man. The Liberals, however, who were 
afraid lest the Government should increase the regular army at the 
of the Landwehr, resolved to resist, and succeeded. They 
pro and carried a reduction of fifteen per cent., and voted the 
remainder only for one year. The question must consequently be 
brought up next year, when the Chamber will make an effort to 
reduce the time of service to two years. This ry it is thought, 
would greatly reduce expense, while, as the third of the army thus 
struck off the strength would still be in the reserves, the State 
would lose little in effective force. The Government reply that | 
the regiments would be left too weak to absorb their reserves in | 
time of war, and the country would go to battle with unprepared 





men. 
The President of Police, Baron Zedlitz, who is implicated in 
the late police scandals in Berlin, has received unlimited leave of 


nce. 
The Italians selected for the Upper House have respectfully de- 
dined to sit, thus completing the refusal of the Venetians to have 
any connexion with the Reichsrath. The Minister of the Interior 
bas informed that body that one of the very first measures proposed 
to them will be a bill making the judges irremovable, an announce- 
ment received with loud applause. 


Rusis.—The Government has published an official account of the 
disturbances in Kasan. The peasants it appears considered that the 
Emperor’s decree involved their immediate liberation, and a peasant 
named Petroff headed the movement. The nobles endeavoured to 
explain the decree, but failed, and at last General Apraxine, an Adju- 
tant-General to his Majesty, who had been sent into the province to 
aid in settling the serf question, was compelled to call in the troops. 
The rest of the proceedings may be related by the Northern Bee : 

In this extremity the first rank of the detachment was commanded to fire. 
Immediately after the first discharge, another, but equally unsuccessful, attempt 
was made to enter upon negotiations. Several other discharges were then made, 
as the crowd began to tear up the fences and arm themselves with sticks, and 
threatened to turn the flank of the small band of soldiers. Between the different 
discharges the work of bringing the rioters to reason was in vain resumed. Ulti- 
mately the crowd dispersed, and cries began to be heard that Petroff should be 
delivered up to the soldiers. Upon this an attempt was made on his part to 
escape, but he was prevented from so doing by two Cossacks, who had taken care 
to secure the horse prepared for him. Seeing that flight was impossible, Petroff 
left his house and approached the soldiers, holding a copy of the new statutes 
over his head. He, as well as his accomplices denounced by him, was instantly | 
arrested and conveyed to the prison of Spaask. The number of peasants killed | 
is fifty-five, and seventy-one more are wounded. Without much delay Petroff | 
was brought before a court-martial, and condemned to be shot. The sentence | 
was executed on the 19th May, in the presence of the inhabitants of Besdna and 
the villages throughout the district of Spaask. 

It will be noticed that “several discharges” with intervals between 
them, were coolly and deliberately made into the crowds. It seems 
probable that Petroff represented himself to be the Emperor, and | 
that a strong religious feeling was mixed up with the émeute, the | 
asants imagining that the decree enables them to secede from the 
ussian Church. 





€quyt.—M. de Lesseps has succeeded in inducing the Viceroy of | 


produced a war between England and the United States, has pre- 
vailed on the Legislature and secessionists of Missouri to remain 
neutral. Ohio, also, is sending her troops into camp, and the 
Northern frontier is thus guarded from Fort Monroe to Kansas. 
The news from the South is still imperfect, but large forces are re- 
ported collecting at different points in Virginia. It is reported that 
the planters are arming the slaves, and that out of every twelve 
hundred Virginians two hundred are coloured men. The statement 
is probably incorrect, and based on the presence of slaves in the camp 
as servants and commissariat men. The North will never endure 
black regiments opposite them without proclaiming the abolition of 
slavery. 

The American Government has agreed to accept the European law 
against privateers, hoping thus to exclude the Slave States from the 
protection of public law, and their representatives, at a public meet- 
mg held in Paris, have severely censured the Government of Great 
Britain. Mr. Cassius M. Clay, Minister to Russia, in particular, 
said: “I am accused of threatening England. 1 am not in the habit 
of casting about me to see how I may make truth most palatable. 
Let those who stand in the way of truth look out. (Hear, hear.) If 
England, after all she has said against slavery, shall draw her sword 
in its defence, then I say, great as she is, she “ shall perish by the 
sword.” For then not only France, but all the world shall ery out, 
“ Perfide Albion! When she mingles the red crosses of the Union 
Jack with the piratical black flag of the “ Confederate States of Ame- 
rica,” will not just as certainly the Tricolor and the Stars and Stripes 
float: once more in fraternal folds? (Hear, hear.) Can France forget 
who has doggedly hedged in all the fields of her glory? Can Napo- 
leon forget St. Helena? Will he at her bidding turn his back upon 
the East? Shall “ Partant pour la Syrie” be heard no more in 
France for ever? Russia strengthens herself by giving up slave 
labour for the omnipotent powers of nature, which by steam, and 
electricity, and water, and the mechanical forces, share with man the 
creative omnipotence. Shall England cross half the globe to check 
the Eastern march of her new-born civilization? I have spoken to 
England—not as an enemy, but a friend. For her own sake, I would 
have her be true to herself. If England would preserve cotton for 
her millions of operatives, let her join in putting down the rebellion. 
Her interference in defence of the rebels of the South will force us 
to do that which would be a calamity to us as well as to them—at a 
blow to destroy slavery for ever.” That sentence indicates accu- 
rately the tone of the speakers who mixed up adulation of France 
with abuse of England, all delivered in the style Americans think elo- 
quent, and other people bombastic. 


The Bombay mail of 12th May brings Mr. Laing’s budget, the 
substance of which will be found in our article headed “ Indian 
Finance.” 





HOME. 

The new gardens of the Horticultural Society at Kensington have 
come into existence with great rapidity, having been brought forward 
during the winter, and hastened along in the spring. It was an- 
nounced that they should be opened on the 5th of June, and the 
Council were determined to keep their word. Of course the work 
was only half done, but it was sufficiently finished to enable “all the 
world” in London to assemble there on Wednesday. The show at 
the opening was very splendid. In spite of the humid weather 
several thousand persons, including majorities of “both Houses,” 
with their wives and daughters, were present. In the beautiful 
arcades on the east and west were piles of luscious fruits, rare plants, 
and “banks of flowers” of every hue. Interspersed among the 
flowers were handsome silver racing-cups. The grounds were kept by 
the Royal Engineers, and Ist Middlesex Engineer Volunteers. The 
Prince Consort was to arrive at four, and inaugurate the gardens by 
ylanting a tree. He came, a little late, accompanied by the Princess 
oo of Cambridge, the Prince of Wales and the Dake of Cam- 


Egypt to employ forced labour for the Suez Canal. Only one thou- | bridge, and the Princess Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse. They 
sand labourers have yet been impressed. The work will take fifty | were received by the Council, and conducted over the grounds to the 
thousand labourers to begin with, and forced labour kills off Egyptian | conservatory, where Dr. Lindley read an address to the Prince, em- 
labourers like a violent epidemic. They have, indeed, a habit of | bodying an epitome of the Society’s transactions, and of the cireum- 


dying to escape slavery. To this the Prince 





Varkry—No announcement has yet been received of the actual 


stances which led to the creation of the garden. 
Consort replied : 

“| thank you for the address which you have just presented to me. 

“While you have expressed your deep regret at being deprived on this occa- 


evacuation of Syria on the 5th inst., and rumours are prevalent | _ og . 

of the intention of the French Government to leave a thousand men | Sion of the presence of the Queen, I am enabled and empowered to assure you 

Bey They still, howe require {i ti that her Majesty, on her part, also sincerely regrets her inability to mark by her 

& Seyrout. ay GR, Rowever, Toque Conan. presence the interest she takes in your proceedings and her desire for your 
7 success. 

Gurrira.—The intelligence of the week from America is not of ex-| “You have addressed me in my double capacity of president of your society 
Citing interest. General Butler, in command at Annapolis, has been | 4"4 also of the Royal Commissioners of 1851. In either of these capacities 1 
ord red ‘ort M in Virginia. whence he can either attack | but be gratified by the scene now before me. as 

r eres to Fort } onroe in Virgimia, whence he Can either atta “ Having shared to some extent in your labours and anxieties, I am happy to 
Norfolk and repossess himself of the Navy Yard, or support a tor- | be able to congratulate you on what has been effected in so incredibly short a 
ward movement upon Richmond. He is accompanied »y about five | time—effected notwithstanding the difficulties to which you have alluded, and 
thousand troops, and will be reinforced by three thousard more. | which appeared at times almost to forbid hope of success. ; 

Both banks of the Potomac are now in the possession of the Federal |“ That which last year was still a vague conception is to-day a reality, and, I 
. . : . : | trust, will be accepted as a valuable attempt, at least, to reunite the science and 
Government, which has occupied Alexandria without resistance. An | . Sacer jean we 
eo oe eS | . ? .| art of gardening to the sister arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
hotel-kee ver, however, shot Colonel Ellsworth, the commandant of | “ This union existed in the best periods of art, when the same feeling per- 
the New York Zouaves, in cold blood, and was immediately bayoneted. 


vaded and the same principles regulated them all; and if the misuse and misap- 
t is a curious evidence of the virulence of feeling in the States, that | plication of these principles in later times have forced again upon us the simple 
his body was left for three days on the floor of his own hotel without | study and imitation of nature, individual arts have suffered by their disjunction, 


. any FP - . —_ an and the time seems now arrived when they may once more combine, without the 
anyone daring to remove it. Arlington Heights have also been occu- | donor of being eremped by podantio ond arblerary rales of taste, 


pied and are to be fortified. Cairo, on the junct ion of the Missouri | "Phe Commissioners of 1851, whose mission it is to encourage the arts and 
and Mississippi in Llinois, is strengthened beyond the possibility of | sciences as applied to productive industry, gladly welcome your society as one 
attack, and ee Harney, the individual who two years ago nearly ' of the first of those bodies, devoted to the promotion of special branches of these 
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arts and sciences, that bas availed itself of the enlarged means of development 
offered by the Commissioners on their estate. They are glad to find in your pre- 
sent success, and in the generous support of the public, the confirmation of their 
belief that in securing space on which, in unison with each other, and with a 
systematic interchange of mutual assistance, separate societies and departments 
might attain to a degree of usefulness which their present confinement and 
isolation must materially lessen, the Commissioners had correctly appreciated 
the great want of the day and the requirements of the public, for whose 

benefit alone they should work, and by whose assistance alone they can hope to 
ros per. 

. We already see to the south, rising, as it were, by magic, the commencement 
of a noble work entirely*the result of the voluntary efforts of that public; and this 
garden, itself the offspring of the Great Exhibition of 1851, will hardly be com- 
pleted ere that Exhibition shall Lave been rivailed, and, I trust, even surpassed 
by the beauty and success of that which we hope next year to witness. 

“ This garden will then open an additional source of enjoyment to the thou- 
sands who may be expected to crowd the new Crystal Palace of Industry. Nay, 
we may hope that it will, at no distant day, form the inner court of a vast qua- 
drangle of public buildings, rendered easily accessible by the broad roads which 
will surround them—buildings where science and art may find space for develop- 
ment, with that air and light which are elsewhere well-nigh banished from this 
overgrown metropoiis. 

“If the works before us are still incomplete, this must not be attributed 
entirely to the short space of time allowed for their execution, or to the exhaus- 
tion of the funds set apart for them. It results also, in a great measure, from a 
well-considered purpose on the part of the society and the commissioners, rather 
to present the public with a framework, to be gradually filled up, as individual 
taste, controlled and harmonized by the general superintendence of the authori- 
ties, might direct, than at once to display a complete creation, which, however 
attractive for the moment, would pall upon us and grow stale by habit. 

“ Unrivalled opportunities are here offered for the display of works of art, and 
for the erection of monuments as tributes to great men and public benefactors. 
The memorial of the Exhibition of 1851, the result of private subscriptions, will 
be the first received in these grounds; and, adorned with a statue of the Queen, 
will soon rise in the centre of the garden, 

“ May your efforts meet with public approbation! May that approbation give 
you all the support required, not only further to ornament these gardens, but 
also to carry out, even on a larger scale than during the last forty-eight years, 
the useful objects for which you are incorporated.” 

The Bishop of London having offered up a prayer for the success 
of the undertaking, the procession reformed, and moved to the east 
end of the terrace, when the Prince went through the formality of 
plauting a Wellingtonia gigantea, given by Mr. Veitch. it was a 
very fine young tree of eight years old, about seven feet high, and, 
for its size, with a very thick stem and bark. This was a seedling 
specimen of those mammoth Californian trees (part of the bark of 
one of which is erected at the Crystal Palace) which fill the steep 
valley at the foot of the Great Yo Hamite Falls. The ceremony, if 
such it may be called, was soon completed, and the Royal party, 
after devoting half an hour to an inspection of the flower-show, and 
more especially to the collection of orchids in the Conservatory, par- 
took of refreshments, and quitted the grounds shortly after six 
o’clock. 

In the evening, the Prince Consort attended a meeting of the 
Society of Arts, and took the chair. Mr, Hawes read a paper on the 
laternational Exhibition of 1862; and then the Prince Consort 
spoke again, in answer toa vote of thanks proposed by Earl Granville. 
He said : 

“ Gentlemen, after having heard the interesting observations that have fallen 
from the gentlemen who have addressed you, it is not my intention now to 
trouble you with any lengthened remarks of my own. rd Granville bas 
referred to the fact of my presence here giving you an evidence of my interest in 
the success of the coming Exhibition of 1862. I should be sorry to lead you to 
form, as it were, by inference a conclusion from my presence alone that | take 
that interest; and I wish you to hear from my own mouth that I do take that 
interest. (Loud cheers.) Sir Thomas Phillips has been kind enough to refer to 
what I have done with regard to this matter. Gentlemen, whatever I have done 
to start you in the right road I have done with great willingness and pleasure. 
I assure you it is a true privation to me to be prevented by the avocations and 
duties of my position from giving the same amount of time and labour to the 
forthcoming L:xhibition that 1 was privileged to give to the one that preceded it. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, you will succeed. You are in earnest, and being in 
earnest you will succeed. (Cheers.) I can congratulate you on the steps you 
have taken; you have an able body of managers, with all of whom | ain well 
acquainted, and from my acquaintance I can say that they are thoroughly con- 
versant with all the work you have imposed onthem, (Hear, hear. You have 
also an able architect—a young officer of engineers—who, as alluded to by Lord 
Granville, has to-day shown by the work which has been opened in the Horti- 
cultural Gardens that he is capable of vast designs, novel contrivances, and is 
possessed of great taste. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, Lord Granville and Sir 
Thomas Phillips have referred to foreign nations. 1 happen to know that foreign 
nations look with favour upon this Exhibition, and are prepared to come to 
measure their strength with yours. I need not repeat the warning and encourage- 
ment that Lore Granville has thrown out to the trades of this country, that they 
should endeavour to maintain the position they so gloriously took on the last 
occasion. (Cheers) Geutlemen, the duty I have now to perform is a short and 
pleasing one. 1 ask you to return your thanks to Mr. Hawes for the able and 
valuable paper he has read. It has contained a very comprehensive review of all 
the points which it is important for us to consider with regard to the great under- 
taking before us. He has expressed his hopes of the success of this undertaking, 
based on what I believe to be a perfectly true picture of what the gratifying pro- 
gress of this nation has been.” (Loud cheers.) 

The City has furnished two spectacles of that kind which it loves 
to cherish. ‘I'he Grocers’ Company has made Lord Elgin a “ Brother 
Grocer,” and the Civic Corporation has made Mr. Richard Cobden a 
freeman. 

‘he Grocers are famous for “ superb feasts,” and “ costly displays 
of plate.” Ou Wednesday they mustered in force, dined with their 
usual vigour, and admitted Lord Elgin to the fraternity. There were 
or among others General Peel, Lord Hardwicke, the Lord 

ayor, and Colonel M‘Murdo, Each of these gentlemen made a 
speech. Mr. Thompson, the Master, presented Lord Elgin as a 
Brother Grocer, and proposed his health. Lord Elgin expressed his 
gratitude for the reception they had given him, and then made a few 


appropriate remarks on the Chinese question. 
** As showing what would have been the feeling if the war with China had 





a 
I received a letter, written by a friend of mine, a most emine 
stated to me that the war > most unpopular in this uur: ana Ms 
been a discussion on it in a place for which I have a most ‘profound ave hal 
though I dare not mention it, and that in that place not one single individual , 
a word in favour of the war, though many said a great deal ain +1 
(Laughter and “ Hear.”) That was a most agreeable communication it, 
a public servant to receive in reference to an affair with which he had wean 
a distance of ten thousand miles from his own country. ( Laughter.) ~ 
letter went on to say that the universal opinion was that what we wanted ~ 
this country was, not political relations which led to war, but trade, which q; 
not. I confess for myself taat I entirely adopt that sentiment; but after m = 
perience in China, I must be permitted to doubt that you can have trade’ ex- 
that country without political relations. You may have trade with a civilang 
country without political relations, but in China, if there was no convention th 
authorities might at any moment refuse to allow merchants to trade at all, : 
impose regulations that virtually would amount to a prohibition. Some years = 
a merchant vessel was anchored in Canton, and an anniversary—the King’s birth. 
day, perhaps—occurring, the men fired a salute. A woman was killed by a wad. 
ding from one of the guns, and the Mandarin at that port said, ‘ We will have 
more trade with you till the man who fired the shot which caused the woman's 
death is given up.’ If Iam correctly informed, the man was given up. I should 
like to know what master of an English ship would in the present day give » 
a man for having discharged his duty, to be disembowelled, or consigned to P 
haps a still more cruel fate. I repeat that I agree with those who think that i 
is not political relations, but trade that we want with China; but we adopt polj. 
tical relations as indispensable to trade.” 


The freedom of the City was presented to Mr. Cobden at a Court 
of Common Council held in the Guildhall on Thursday, after hayi 
been made a free Fishmonger by that Company. At the Guildh 
Mr. Scott delivered the usual panegyric upon the recipient of the 
freedom, especially applauding the labours of Mr. Cobden in France, 
Mr. Cobden made a speech, in answer, on the treaty, the good faith 
of the French Government, the superior quality of the brains of the 
French, and the inconsistency of two nations like England and Franee 
making a commercial treaty and also developing their naval and 
maritime power. France and England, he said, were naturally in. 
tended to be the best possible friends. 


“ But even now there is much that is doing by the Governments of the two 
countries which is calculated to fill us with disappointment, if not with dismay. 
Probably at no time in our history—and I say it advisedly—had France and 
England so large a warlike preparation in the only means of war by which t 
can be brought into collision as at this moment. It is not too much to say that 
at no period of our history were ever France and England so prepared by formi- 
dable naval forces for hostile operations against each other as at present. And this 
is going on—if we may believe what we read and hear—at the present moment, 
simultaneously with this commercial treaty, which is intended to facilitate the 
intercourse between the two nations. There is something saddening and incon. 
sistent in this fact. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) . I say, and! say 
it advisedly, that there is something wanting on the part of both Governments 
simultaneously with such state of things, that they should themselves exhibit in 
the face of the world an attitude of constantly increasing menace and defiance b 
their warlike preparations. I know the stereotyped answer we have heard to this, 
that if you would preserve peace, prepare for war. That is an old maxim, but 
experience has not proved to us its wisdom in practice. I have acted upon a dif- 
ferent maxim. I say, if you would preserve peace, prepare for peace. . . . [ 
am not going to enlarge upon this subject, but F say, emphatically and advisedly, 
that this commercial treaty must be practically incomplete—I was going to say 
that it will be a mockery—so long as the Governments of these two great coun- 
tries maintain their present attitude of hostility, or at least of defence, against 
each other. I speak of their naval preparations solely because we are come to 
that point now that there is no other country that is making any great naval 
preparations except France and England. But they are avowedly preparing a 
hostile, or at least a system of defence against each other, and I say that it is the 








been protracted, | may mention that at a most critical moment of my proceedings 


duty of both the Governments to endeavour to take such steps as may allay the 
uneasiness and anxiety which must prevail in the minds of merchants, manufac 
turers, and commercial men and men of business in both countries, so long as 
this attitude exists—an attitude so opposed to those feelings, views, and prepara- 
tions which are necessary in order to realize the full benefits of this treaty.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

The annual meeting of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Education was held on Thursday, and, notwithstanding a confident 
prediction of troubles and storms, the business was transacted with 
a quiet and unanimity now so customary. The Archbishop of York, 
who presided, sang the praises of the society, and the report showed 
its activity. 

“‘ Boards of education have been formed in almost every diocese ; nearly 12,000 
schools are in union with the society; assistance has been given towards the 
building of 9122 school-rooms, and 2138 teachers’ residences; the erection of 23 
training schools has been secured ; a large body of trained teachers has been sent 
forth (no less than 8761 having been supplied from the society's own institutions) ; 
numerous schools have been organized; the work of diocesan inspection has 
encouraged ; a central depository and branch depdts, for the sale of school 
requisites, have been established ; inquiries into the state and progress of Church 
schools have from time to time been instituted; and information and advice oa 
all matters connected with Church education have been extensively circulated. 
For these various purposes the society has distributed three-quarters of a million 
of money: and the result secured by that distribution is itself a matter of deep 
thankfulness. But it is a yet higher cause for rejoicing that the labours of the 
society have been abundantly blessed in awakening the public mind to the claims 
of the great cause for which it was instituted; and that there now exists aa 
overwhelming preponderance of opinion in favour both of its principles and its 
objects. Parliament has expressed its sense of the duty of promoting Natiot 
education, and has uniformly declined to sanction any plan of general education 
in this country which does not embody religious teaching. Attempts have been 
vainly made to introduce some scheme which shall merge into one commoa 
indefinite system all instruction in spiritual truth. The committee believe it 
be a most important part of the work of the society to watch such attempts, 
to arouse the members of the Church of England to resist any encroachment 00 
that teaching which is provided in Holy Scripture and the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 

Formal resolutions were moved and spoken to by Mr. Henley, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Prebendary Burgess, Mr. Cotton, and the Bishop of 


Lincoln. 

Pending the attempt of Mr. Estcourt in the House of Commons 
to arrange a compromise on the Church-rate question, the Chureh In- 
stitution has spoken. At a meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Clabon moved: 
“Phat it would be desirable to have the question of church rates 
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ed on the basis of leaving out, as objects of the rate, such ex- 

as are connected with the performance of Divine worship, the 
ir of the fabric of the church and churchyard being left as the 
acts of the rate, and of obtaining in return more effectual powers 
re making and recovering the rate.” To this Mr. Beresford Hope 
objected, and moved as an amendment, “ That whatever settlement of 
the church-rate question be adopted, it should be one which should 
pot establish any distinction between the fabric rate and the worship 

» This found great favour. It was supported by Lord Ingestre, 
Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Hubbard, and ot hers, and carried. The 
meeting Was opposed to compromise, and inclined to ery “no sur- 
render.’ Onthe motion of Lord Robert Montagu it was determined 
to take measures for ascertaining the feeling of the rural clergy on 
the subject of concession, and the basis on which it should rest. 


sett] 





The Judge Ordinary gave judgment on Tuesday in a case of con- 
siderable importance. It may be remembered that one Wing, a 
ublican, petitioned for a divorce from his wife, to whom he had been 
married twenty years, on the ground that before his marriage he had 
been criminally intimate with her mother. Sir Cresswell Cresswell 
ddivered a very elaborate and learned judgment, passing in review 
the statutes and cases having any bearing on the point at issue. If 
the plea of the petitioner were good in law, then it must be obvious 
that no marriage, however solemnized, could be rendered secure 
inst impeachment by any amount of care and caution. He found 
no case similar to that before the Court. If the 28th of Henry VILL, 
. 7, had been considered to be revived, or if the 32nd of Henry 
vil. cap. 38, had been capable of receiving the construction now 
contended for, it could hardly be doubted that some suits for nullity 
of marriage ou such a ground would have been instituted long ago. 
The absence of any such case was, in the judgment of the Court, 
strong evidence of what had been the general opinion as to the state 
of the law on the subject, and they thought that opinion sound. 
But, even supposing the question to be doubiful, they should not 
think themselves justified in putting for the first time upon a statute 
above three centuries ago such a construction as would expose 
marriages to the peril of impeachment upon allegations the truth or 
falsehood of which it would be ditlicult to prove, and so rendering 
uneertain the s¢a¢us of many persons supposing themselves to have 
been lawfully married, aud rendering the issue of such marriages 
liable to be bastardized upon an objection which, at the time of the 
muriage, might be wholly unknown to the parents. 


Francis Atkin, a person who has been carrying on business at 
Manchester as Frank Atkin and Co., and who has just been made a 
bankrupt, is also in custody on a charge of obtaining from Messrs. 
Milue and Seville, goods worth 1000/. upon fraudulent pretences. 
It is alleged that Atkin obtained the goods on the statement that he 
bought them for a Liverpool firm, whereas he did nothing of the 
sort, but pledged them as soon as he got them. He is remanded. 

One Richard Doody, a regular thief, was tried at the Middlesex 
Sessions for entering the house of the Marquis of Sligo by means of 
false door keys, and stealing property worth 150. The property 
was found in his house. Mr. Doody is evidently a clever man. He 
had been convicted several times. ‘To deceive the police, he had ob- 
tained employment at a reformatory, and, with his wife, earned 
li. 13s. per week. By day, he worked in the reformatory; by 
night, he worked at his old craft, with his cld comrades. The 
Assistant Judge said it was one of the most refined arrangements 
that had ever come under his knowledge. ‘I'he prisoner had hit upon 
the expedient of going to Mr. Bowyer’s institution on pretence of 
reforming, as a cover to what he did otherwise by night with com- 
panions of his own sort. Mr. Bowyer was a kind, good, benevolent 
man, but was, like all others, liable to be deceived and victimized, 
The Commissioners of Police had kindly directed that the constables 
should not molest the prisoner, on the faith of the representation 
that he was endeavouring to live by honest means, while at the same 
time he was going about committing crime, as he might have thought 
with impunity. With all such scheming, however, the law would 
baffle them at last. The time had come when the prisoner must be 
removed from society for a lengthened period, aud the sentence was 
that he be kept in penal servitude seven years. 

Mr. Thomas Francis Oliver, barrister, bought some cheap goods of 
a Mr. Flint, outfitter, Cheapside. Dissatistied with his purchase, 
Oliver took them back, talked of the “tricks of trade,” and spoke 
of Flint as a “swindler,” so Flint avers; but Oliver says Flint 


accused him of damaging the goods before he brought them back. | 


The barrister so far forgot himself as to en!orce his views of swindling 
with his fists, a line of argument which the law does not consider to 
be legal. Flint sought a remedy at the Mansion House police court, 
aud the bench fined the bar 20s. and costs. 


The coroner’s jury, sitting to inquire into the causes of the death 
of a workman during the late explosion at the Government gunpow- 
works near Waltham Cross, have returned the following verdict : 
“We find that the deceased met with his death from au explosion of 
Eiipowder at the works at Waltham Abbey, caused by not using the 
ide leathers provided in removing the runners ; and the jury would 
Tecommend that the foreman be instructed to see that the leathers 
are used by the men, and any other precautionary measure be adopted 
the authorities may deem fit.” Colonel Askurth, superintendent 

of the factory, assured the jury that every possible precaution was 
ing on the manufacture ot powder at Waltham with 


adopted for carryir 
talety ; but it could not be foreseen that four men would have been 


| so foolhardy as to remove six runners without leathers, or using the 
| ordinary precautions. He would see that leathers were provided for 
| every runuer in the establishment. 

| 


- os a = 
Che Court. 
Tue Queen, the Prince Consort, the Royal children, save Prince 
Leopold, the King of the Belgians, the Count of Flanders, and Prince 
Louis of Hesse returned to Buckingham Palace from Osborne on 
Saturday. The Queen was driven out in an open carriage every day. 
On Wednesday morning, accompanied by the Prmce Consort and the 
King of the Belgians, her Majesty visited the new Horticultural Gar- 
dens at South Kensington; and im the afternoon the Prince Consort, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, and Prince 
Louis of Hesse, Prince Arthur and the Princesses Helena and Louise, 

erformed the ceremony of opening the gardens. in the evening the 
’rince Consort presided over a meeting of the Society of Arts. On 
Tuesday the Prince Consort accepted the office of President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

The Prince of Wales returned to Cambridge on Thursday. The 
Countess of Neuilly, the Duke of Nemours, the Prince of Joinville, 
the Count of Paris, and the Duke of Chartres visited the King of the 
Belgians on Monday at Buckingham Palace. 


Debates au 


Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 3. Galway Packet Contract; Lord Clanricarde's 
Motion—Marriage Law Amendment Bill reported—New Provinces (New Zealand) 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, June 4. Government of the Navy Bill committed—Marriage Law Amend- 
ment bili read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, June 6, Death of Count Cavour; Conversation on — Reformatory 
Schools (Scotland) Bill, lost. 

Friday, Jane 7.—Royal assent to the Consolidated Fund (10,000,000/.), the Smoke 
Nuisance (Scotland) Amendment, and the Combination of Parishes Dissolution 
(Scotland) Bills—Customs and Inland Revenue Bill read a second time. 

Hlovse or Commons. J/onday, June 3.— American Affairs; Lord John Russell's 
statement—Customs and Inland Revenue bill read a third time and passed—East 
India Loan; Sir C. Wood's resolution—Supply ; Naval Estimates—Salmon Fisheries 
(Scotland) Bill, referred to a Select Committee. 

Tuesday, June 4. Maynooth Grant; Mr. Whalley’s Motion—The Baron de Bode ; 
Mr. Denman’s Motion—East India Loan Bill read a first time. 

Wednesday, June 5. Dwellings of the Working Classes Bill read a second time— 
—Tramways (Ireland) Bill committed—The Irish Members and the Galway Con- 
tract; Conversation on—Supply; Navy Estimates. 

Thursday, June 6. Legislative Councils India Bill, leave given—Courts of Jadi- 
cature (India) Bill, leave given—Civil Service (India) Bill, leave given—Excise and 
Stamps Lill reported—Protestants in Spain; Sir Kk. Peel's Question—Supply; Naval 
Estimates—Industria! Schools Bill in committee. 

Friday, June 7.—American Affairs; Mr. Gregory's Motion postponed—Count 
Cavour; Observations on—Supply; Army Estimates. 

InpIAN Finance. 

The House went into a Committee of the whole on Tuesday, in order 
| that Sir Charles Wood might move a resolution empowering the 
Secretary for India in Council to raise money here for the service of 
the Indian Government. _In doing so Sir CuakLes Woop made some 
| general statements upon Indian finance. ¢ 
| Remarking that he would uot go into the general question, he re- 
ferred to the uncertainty of Indian estimates, and went back to his 
own former statements to justify himself in making them. 

When he last addressed the House on this subject he suid that the anticipated 
deficit was 5,000,000/., and that he hoped in another year there would be none, 
| owing to reduction of expenditure and increased taxation, and every account he 

had since received had justitied that statement. But in this estimate he reckoned 
on the returns of the existing taxes being kept up; and the untoreseen circum- 
stance of a famine bad tended towards a falling off in that respect; and there 
was a probability of a deficit of 2,000,000/. at the very worst; while it was still 
more probable that there would be not even such a result as that, and that the 
income and expenditure would be balanced towards the end of the year. But in 
the beginning of the year there was a pressure for ready money in India, and he 
had been obliged to remit 1,000,000/. in silver to meet tuat pressure. This dimi- 
nished the resources provided fur the home expenditure, and the only means he 
had of supplying the necessary expenses at home was by using the sums paid in 
for Indian railroads, or by Joan. in the beginning of the year it was anticipated 
that the payment at home for railways would have been 7,000,000/, and the ex- 
penditure ou works in India about the same; whereas the expenditure had been 
above 8,000,000/. and the payments at home only 6,000,000/., and the home 
Government liad been obliged to make up the difference. He had been disap- 
pointed in payments for the railroads, ana it was necessary to provide money to 
meet the demands ot the home expenditure which was coming due. For this 
purpose he proposed to raise a loan of 4,000,000/. Reterring to the railways in 
india, he stated the amount guaranteed by the Government, and said that, so far 
as those which were in progress were concerned, it was desirable to finish them 
as soon as possible, the charge tor interest to the Government being no less than 
2,000,0004. a year. The expenditure for railways fur this year would be 
6,000,0002. The commencement of some lines would be postponed. It would 
require 24,000,000/. or 25,000,000/. to be raised for the ultimate completion of 
all the projected railways in India for which the Government would be respone 
sible. 

Mr. Bazizy showed that we must obtain new supplies of cotton 
somewhere, and regretted that greater exertions have not been made 
| to produce it in larger quantities in India. He condemned the import 
duties as tending to foster the growth of manufactures in India by 
protective duties. 1f the Government encouraged the growth of cotton 
mm India we might obtain thence abundant supplies. Lord Stantey 
pointed out that it was on reduction im military expenditure in India 
that the balancing revenue and receipts mainly depended, and he was 
| glad to hear that that reduction was going on. As to pressing on 
railroads and other works vigorously, there was no alternative but to 

o so or to let them drop altogether. As to the amount of the pro- 
posed loan, the resolution did not pledge the House to that, and it 
might be considered on a future occasion. Mr. J. B. Smitn urged 
the opening of the river Godavery, which ran through the finest cotton 
district in India, and would afford that cheap transit which was indis- 
pensable to a supply of cotton to this country. : 

r ¢. . 

Mr. Vansirrak? described the hue of Sir C. Wood’s speech as 
couleur de rose ; taking himself a “gloomy view” of Indian finance, 
he condemned the policy of raising these “small irritating loans” 
year after year. Mr. Ckawroxp spoke in commendation of the rail- 
way enterprises. Mr, SMOLLETT was opposed toa policy of borrow- 
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ing. Sir Charles Wood’s statement amounted to this—that Indian 
finance was so prosperous it was necessary to go into the market for a 
loan. He severely criticised the Indian establishments, and declared 
that the proper course would be to revise the expenditure, not to 
borrow money. Mr. Danny Seymour said Sir Charles Wood had 
continued to act in the spirit of the old Company by shutting out 

rivate enterprise, and thereby preventing capital from flowing into 

dia. He y sete bold and comprehensive measures. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the House resumed. 


InpiaAN LEGISLATION, 

Sir CuartEes Woop, on Thursday, obtained leave to bring in three 
bills affecting the Government of India; each of which, with a some- 
what ample preface, he explained to the House. 

The first bill dealt with the Legislative Council, and the whole 
legislative machinery. Sir Charles proposes to take power to send 
out an additional Member of Council. though it is not so specified, 
it is intended that he should be a lawyer of high character and attain- 
ments, competent to assist the Governor-General and his Council in 
framing laws. The main change proposed is, however, in the mode in 
which laws and regulations are enacted; the changes being based 
upon the recommendations of Lord Canning. 

“ T propose that when the Governor-General’s Council meets for the purpose 
of making laws and regulations, the Governor-General should summon in addition 
to the ordinary members of the Council, not less than six nor more than twelve 
additional members, of whom one-half at least shall not hold office under 
Government. These additional members may be either Europeans, persons of 
European extraction, or natives. Lord Canning strongly recommends that the 
Council should hold its meetings in different parts of India, for the purpose of 
obtaining the assistance of those native chiefs and noblemen whose attendance at 
Calcutta would be impossible, or irksome to themselves. I do not propose that 
the judges ex officio shall have seats in the Legislature, but I do not preclude 
the Governor-General from summoning one of their number if he chooses. They 
were useful members of a body meeting as a committee for the purpose of 
diseussing and framing laws, but 1 think it is inexpedient and incompatible with 
their functions that they should belong to a body partaking in any degree of a 
popular character. I propose that the persons nominated should attend all 
meetings held within a year; but if you compel their attendance for a longer 
period you render it very unlikely that any natives except those resident upon 
the spot will attend the meetings of the Council. This also is recommended by 
Lord Canning. Hon. gentlemen will have noticed the great success which has 
attended the association with us of the Talookdars of Oude in the duties of 
administering the revenue, and Lord Canning has borne testimony to the admi- 
rable manner in which they have performed their duties. I believe greater 
advantages will result from admitting the native chiefs to co-operate with us for 
legislative purposes; they will no longer feel, as they have hitherto done, that 
they are excluded from the management of affairs in their own country, and 
nothing, I am persuaded, will tend more to conciliate the minds of natives of high 
rank. I[ have no intention of doing anything to make this council a debating 
society. I wish, to quote an expression of Sir R. Peel, to render them a law- 
making society. The Council of the Governor-General, with these additional 
members, will have power to pass laws and regulations affecting the whole of 
India, and will have a supreme and concurrent power with the minor legislative 
bodies which I propose to establish in the Presidencies and in other parts of 
India, Lord Canning strongly feels that although great benefits will result from 
the introduction of members into his Council who will possess a knowledge of 
localities—the interests of which differ widely in different parts of the country 
(héar, hear)—the change will yet not be sufficient, in the first place, to over- 
come the feeling which the other Pre-idencies entertain against being overridden, 
as they call it, by the Bengal Council; or, on the other hand, to overcome the 
disadvantages of having a body legislating for these Presidencies without ac- 
quaintance with local wants and. necessities, which is obviously possessed to a 
much greater extent by those residing on and nearer the spot. And, therefore, 
I propose, I may say, fo restore to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the 
power of passing laws and enactments on local subjects within their own terri- 
tories, and that the Governor of the Presidency, in the same manner as the Go- 
vernor-General, when his Council meets to make laws, shall summon a certain 
number of additional members, to be as before either European or native, and 
one-half of whom at least sliall not be office-holders. . . . The Indian debt, the 
Customs of the country, the army of India, and other matters, into the details 
of which it is not necessary that I should enter, belong to a class of subjects 
which the local Legislatures will be prohibited from entering upon without the 
sanction of the Governor-General. I propose that Counails rather differently consti- 
tuted should be established at Bengal; and if the Governor-General thinks right, 
as he obviously does from his despatches, that he shall be empowered hereafter— 
but not without the sanction of the Secretary of State—to create a Council for the 
new inces of the Punjaub, or any other part of India which he may think de- 
sirable. . . . It is quite clear that the public works will be better dealt with by local 
bodies than by a central authority; but as each district might be disposed to re- 

diate liability to maintain its share of the army, on the ground that it would not 

first exposed to danger, and as it is highly desirable that the distribution of 
troops should be in the hands of the central authority, I think that among others 
is a subject which should be left to the general Council. The bill also gives 
power to the Governor-General in cases of emergency to pass an ordinance having 
the force of law for a limited period. Questions might arise about the Arms Act, 
or the press, as to which it would be very injudicious that delay should occur, 
and we, therefore, propose to empower the Governor-General, on his own authority, 
to pass an ordinance having the force of law, to continue for a period of six 
months, unless disallowed by an Act of the Legislature. I believe I have now 
gone through the main provisions of the bill, They have been carefully con- 
sidered by the members of the Indian Council, men drawn from every part of 
India, of every profession, and with the most varied experience. The measure 
has been drawn with their entire concurrence, and it has the approval of most of 
the persons with whom I have conversed on the subject. All L can say is that 
every precaution has been taken in the framing of the bill to make it effectual for 
the accomplishment of the object which it is designed to achieve. Every one has 
been consulted whose opinion I thought ought to be taken. It has been care- 
fully considered by the Government in India and the Government at home. I 
venture, therefore, to submit it to the House in the hope that with such amend- 
ments as may be made in it in its progress through Parliament it may tend to the 
happiness of India, and the epeny of the Queen’s subjects in that portion of 
Her Majesty's dominions.” ( Cheers.) 

The second bill relates to the Courts of Judicature in India. Its 
object is to consolidate the Sudder and Supreme Court, to form one 
instead of two courts of appeal. 

* The dill | now propose to imtroduce has been sent to Bengal, where it has 
been submitted to the observation of the Judges of the Supreme Court, by whom 
it was highly approved. ‘The Judges of the Supreme Court of Madras were also 
strongly in favour of amalgamating the courts, and it has likewise had the ap- 
probation of the Supreme Court of Bombay. The present Supreme Court con- 
sists entirely of the Queen’s judges sent from this country, while the Sudder 
Court consists entirely of members of the Civil Service who have risen through 





the successive sta of the service, but who have n emenafiey taht 
slightest legal whee With their great knowledge of local habite ad had the 
legal training is unnecessary ; at all events their knowledge of native habiteat 
customs will be of the greatest assistance in guiding the opinions of other 

bers of the court; and the union of these two classes of judges will constit 

far better court than would be formed by either separately. We propose that ~~ 
new court there shall be a certain proportion of barristers or advocates of the 
Scotch bar; that there shall be a certain proportion of civil servants, and that 
the remainder shall consist of either one or other of those classes, or of barri 
trained in India, or of native judges. An impression has gone abroad in India 
that the Government are adverse to the appointment of native judges. That 
is not so. Lord Canning has expressed a decided opinion that ‘native jud 
well trained, are as well qualified as any other persons to take their places 
the side of English judges in the high court. That is provided for in the bj 
and the judges will therefore be chosen from among those three classes, | do 
know that I need go into any further detail respecting the court. Its adsatioen 
are clear, We shall have one Supreme Court, one sole Court of Appeal, instead 
of two, and, iaasmuch as the administration of justice in the minor courts de 
pends on the mode in which the appeals sent up from them are treated, the 
superior court thus constituted will, I hope, improve the administration of justice 
generally throughout India. It is notorious that the greatest confidence is felt 
the natives in the administration of justice by the Supreme Court even at 
sent. Now, according to the —— of this bill, the judges of the Su: 
Court may be sent on cireuit throughout the country, The effect of this will be 
that in important cases occurring in the various districts, justice, as in this 
country, will be administered on the spot by a trained judge.” 

The third bill related to the Civil Service—“to confirm certain 
appointments in India, and to amend the law concerning the Civil 
Service there.” By an act of 1793—“to prevent jobbing in Indian 
appointments” it was enacted that all vacancies in the civil branch 
under the degree of councillor should be filled up from among the 
civil servants of the Company. The provisions of that act could not 
be adhered to consistently with a due regard to the public service, ang 
at this moment “ one-third of the Indian appointments have been made 
contrary to the law.” He mentioned a case, which had arisen within 
the last few days, and which exemplifies the advantage to be obtained 
by the change he intended to propose. Lord Canning had written 
home proposing that a member of the Indian Council, Colonel Durand, 
should go out to India and take the place of Foreign Secretary, that 
gallant officer being most eminently fitted, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General, for the office. Colonel Durand responded to the 
invitation, and the whole of the India Council were perfectly willing 
that the Government of India should have the assistance desired ; yet, 
under the existing law, the appointment could not be made. Those 
who supposed that he was about to injure to any extent the covenanted 
service, had entirely misapprehended his views and intentions, But 
he thought there were exceptions in which a particular bar against the 
admission of uncovenanted services to office was a positive evil. The 
members of the uncovenauted service felt it to be a degradation anda 
stigma, and it was not fair to call upon them to perform laborious and 
onerous duties without any prosect of promotion. 

He proposed to legalize all those appointments which had habitually been 
made. He proposed further that when any authority in India should think it 
desirable, under the special circumstances of the case, that an appointment should 
be made without regard to the Act of 1793, he should have authority to make 
the appointment, subject to such regulations as might be made from time to time 
by the Secreta~y of State in Council; that the appointment should be provisional 
that it should be reported to the Secretary of State, with the special reasous for 
making it; and that, if not approved within a year by a majority of the Couneil, 
it should be voi. The regulations would be laid down in England ; the appoint- 
ment would be inade in India, and without the concurrence of a majority of the 
Council in Engl:ind it would be void. The regulations had been prepared, and 
they would reqr ire, generally speaking, precisely the same qualifications as those 
of the covenant -d service. In order to prevent the abuse of a Governor-General 
taking out a wumber of friends and appointing them, it was proposed that the 
officers to be appointed should have resided in India seven years previously, and 
that they should be qualified in the language of the district to which they were 
appointed. Natives would be subject to the same tests as Europeans. He 
thought that with these restrictions no abuse could take place, «nd that although 
in an infinitesimal degree it infringed on the vested rights of the covenanted 
servants, they could not possibly complain of a change so eminently required by 
the demands of the public service. 

Some discussion arose on this bill. Mr.Wurrestpe and Mr. Ayrtox 
put in strong pleas for the covenanted service. Lord Sraney argued 
that it was impossible to maintain the exclusive covenanted service. 
But while energetic men, now excluded, should be encouraged to con- 
sider themselves as possible members of that body, all the rights of 
the Civil Service ought not to be swept away. The bill, however, 
ought to contain adequate securities against nepotism. i 

Mr. Hexry D. Seymour said that our empire in the East had im- 
creased without a corresponding increase in the number of civil ser- 
vants. He believed that in each of the three Presidencies the Govern- 
ments had been in great straits, at times, for legally qualified persons to 
fill certain appointments when they became vacant. 

Some measure like that proposed is uecessary to keep up the efficiency of the 
public service in India. There was always a large deficiency of public servants 
in India, and there was always a large number of uncovenanted servants. The 
hon. member for the Tower Hamlets had called those adventurers who went out 
to India to fill the situations which were vacant there, but surely they were pet- 
fectly justified in offering their services. The hardship was that this large number 
of civil servants who had shown themselves equal in merit to the covenant 
service were debarred from filling the high offices to which their merits entitled 
them. The bill only enacted that a man who had distinguished himself in the 
public service should be eligible for the high appointments to which his merits 
gave him a claim to aspire. As an instance of the injustice of the present stat? 
of things, he might mention the case of Mr. Venables, an uncovenanted civil set 
vant, who during the mutiny remained in his district, and, unaided by any cove 
nanted civil servant, exerted himself energetically and successfully during the 
mutiny. The merits of that gentlemen were recognized by the Government, 
which regretted that it had not the power to appoint him to the posts which he 
was justly entitled to fill. Mr. Venables could not be allowed to administer the 
affairs in ‘a district in ordinary peaceful times, but he had shown himself able to 
do so in a time of mutiny. 

Count Cavour. ‘ 

In the House of Lords on Thursday evening, there was a brief con- 
versation on the great calamity which has fallen upon Italy. 

It was begun by the Marquis of CLanricarpg, who said: 

“T wish, my lords, to call attention to a subject of great interest. I wish to 
ask whether the Foreign-office has received any intelligence confirming the m- 
lancholy report of the death of Count Cavour. If that melancholy event ba® 
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ee 
really oocarred, it is a calamity both to Italy and Europe. Count Cavour was a 
who, whatever opinions may be entertained of his political views, 
eecupied too important a place in the politics of Europe for his death not to be 
ed as a great calamity; and those who had the honour and advantage of 
bis personal uaintance must feel most deeply and painfully on this event. If 

: as fallen on Italy and the world, it is one that at the present moment 

Je. But I am sure he has left behind him a renown for patriotism, 
disinterestedness, and an ambition honourably directed, that will survive 
the latest period in the annals of his country.” 

Lord WopeHouse answered : 

«J am grieved to say, my lords, that the report referred to by the noble mar- 

ss of the death of Count Cavour, is too true. The Foreign-office has received 
*. ch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Turin, stating that Count Cavour 

oT morning at seven o'clock. It is not for me to pass a eulogium on the 
of such a statesman as Count Cavour; there is no doubt history will 
do fall justice to him as a statesman and a patriot. But I entirely concur with 
the marquis in the feeling that, whatever differences of opiaion may exist 
gs to the policy he pursued, there can be but one opinion that at the present 
moment, and at the present crisis of Italian affairs, his death must be regarded 
as a great calamity.” alee, : 
Lord BrovGHam next joined in the conversation. THe said : 

i] also entirely agree with the feeling that has been expressed that, whatever 
differences of opinion there may be on certain parts of the policy and conduct of 
Count Cavour, yet no one can doubt he was 2 man of great talents, of great skill, 
aod that he rendered great services to his own country and the kingdom of Italy 
2 j. We must all join in deploring his death as a most calamitous blow to 
that great cause to which every one wishes well.” 

The Earl of MatmesBury then spoke, saying: 

“ Having at two distinct periods, in consequence of the changes in the Govern- 
ment of this country, had to carry on official correspondence and enter into 
oficial relations with Count Cavour, I should be sorry if I omitted to refer to 
the death of one who must be considered a very great man. I entirely agree 
with my noble friend opposite that no differences of opinion as to his policy can 
make any difference in the feelings with which we have heard of the death of 
Count Cavour. I do not think those differences of opinion have been se great — 
they were rather differences on points of detail than on principle—as to render | 
| a distinction of feeling possible. Whatever they may have been, and what- 
ever they may be hereafter, we must see, from the importance of the events pend- 

in Italy, that the influence of the great Minister and statesman was of the 
most essential character. I do not look forward with such apprehension as the 
noble marquis has expressed to what may be the results of the death of Count 
Cavour. We must hope that the Italians, having attained the point at which 





they have arrived, will continue to show the same resolution and the same pru- 


action was decided’ upon, the contract, if ultimately resolved upon, 
would be thrown open to public competition. 

The Earl of Ee.inton stated the reason which had induced him to 
recommend the contract to the late Government, which was, he said, 
a sincere desire to benefit the country at large. Without going into 
the history of the recent transactions, he could not help saying that 
in his opinion, the company had been dealt with in a hostile spirit, and 
that a very serious loss had been entailed upon them. 

The Marquis of Cranricarne referred to the unanimous feeling 
which existed throughout Ireland in relation to the Galway contract, 
and expressed his regret that any department of the Government 
should, by a precipitate and ill-considered act, have provoked the 
hostility of the Irish people. The noble Marquis spoke warmly on the 
subject, and feeaned whether the present was a time to put an end to 
a service by which the most rapid communication could be maintained 
between the Old and New World. 

Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY recommended their lordships to sus- 
vend their judgment until the whole of the papers were before the 
Shace. When that time arrived he believed it would be admitted 
that the Government had treated the company with singular indul- 
gence. 

Lord Brovenam thought that, if it were true that the Irish mem- 
bers had sought by their votes to bring any corrupt pressure to bear 
on the Government, an inquiry ought to be instituted. The most 
advisable course might, however, be to call the Reverend Mr. Daley 
to the bar of the House of Commons, in order to ascertain from him 
what representations he had been authorised to make as to the 
“action” to be taken by the Lrish members, and what were the names 
of the members who had empowered him to ask for an interview with 
the Premier. 

The Marquis of Cranricarpe said that the Reverend Mr. Daly had 
called upon him and had asked him to accompany him to Lord Pal- 
merston’s. This he declined; but during the interview Mr. Daly 
showed him a paper or memorial in favour of restoring the contract, 
which was signed by nearly fifty members of Parliament of all shades 
of political opinion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Tue Intsh Mempers. 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Colonel 


|Frenca took the opportunity of denying the statement which had 
jbeen made, that on the eve of the recent division the Irish mem- 
|bers had asked Lord Palmerston to receive a deputation of their 
lnumber, with a view to some intimidating action. The noble lord 
| stated that Mr, Daly told him that he had no authority to make such 


dence in their general conduct that they have displeyed under the administra- 
tion of Count Cavour. His memory will be a beacon and an example to them 
which it is most important they should follow, not only for their own sake, but 
for that of every country of Europe.” 

The Marquis of Baru interposed 47s opinion : 


“While we must all regret the fact of any man being removed so suddenly and 
mexpectedly from this life, and while we must deplore the death of Count 
Cavour as opening Italy again to fresh intrigues and fresh invasions, [ am bound | 
tosay that, looking at his past history, whatever may have been the objects he 
had in view, the means by which he strove to attain those objects, and tieir re- | 
sults, were such as many of your lordships cannot approve. He violated every 
law, human and divine.” 


Customs anp Intanp ReveENnveE. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, Sir W. Jottirre complained of the income tax being 
now collected quarterly, instead of half-vearly as hitherto. : 

Mr. H. J. Baruu1e stated his belief that even if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ever had a surplus it had disappeared. A sum of 
150,000/. was required for the Stade dues; there would be 250,000/. 
more for the expenses of the China war than had been estimated ; 
50,000/, for the increased interest on Exchequer Bills, and with the 
dowry for the Princess Alice—30,000/.—made up 50,000/. more than 
the 400,000. surplus which it was proposed to keep in hand. He | 
contended that there would necessarily be a short supply of cotton | 
from America; and the result must be an influence on the trade of | 





. 


| voting. 


a request, but he seemed still to harbour a suspicion that that gentle- 
man had such authority; and he had allowed Lord John Russell to 
make a statement to that effect, which influenced the opinions of 
many gentlemen of the Opposition, and caused them to abstain from 
On the part of the Lrish members, he emphatically denied 
that they had sought any interview with the noble lord under the cir- 
cumstances in question. 

Lord Paumersron said that the statement of the hon. gentleman 
was unnecessary after a similar disclaimer made by the member for 
Waterford the other evening. But he adhered to the account he had 
given of his interview with Mr. Daly, which had given him the im- 
pression that that gentleman was authorized to make the observations 
he did by the Irish members. There could now be no doubt that he 
had no such authority. 

Lord Naas expressed his regret that the noble lord had not asked 
Mr. Daly whether he had any authority to make any communications 
to him on the part of the Lrish members. It was certain that the im 
pression as to the course taken by the Lrish members had materially 
influenced the division on ‘lhursday evening. He must deny state- 
ments which had appeared in a journal of that day, that the Galway 


this country, and by consequence on the estimate of revenue for the }eontract was granted by Lord Derby’s Government when a general 


coming year. ‘There was no prospect of any cotton from India fit for 
working by the present machinery in this country being obtained. 

_ Mr. Alderman Stpney said that the quarterly payment of the 
_ tax was convenient to the poorer classes of the payers of the 


Mr. Gapstove declined to follow Mr. Baillie into the question of 


the surplus, except to generally deny that 450,000/. had been added to 


the charge for the year since the surplus had been fixed at 400,000Z. ; 


| 
but even if that were the case it would have been met by the fact that 
in the first eight weeks of the present financial year, as compared with | 


the last, there had been an increase of 500,000/, in the revenue from 


| election was imminent, the fact being that the coutract was signed in 


February and the dissolution did not take place till April, and the 
measure which caused it was not even introduced when the grant was 
made, 

Colonel Dunne having spoken in the same sense, Mr. Gaecory 
denied emphatically the statement that the Irish members had en- 
deavoured to tamper with the Prime Minister and to make terms with 
the Opposition for their support ou the recent division, and Lord John 
Russell’s indignant remarks were quite thrown away, even if they 
were not simulated for the occasion, and for the purpose of influenc- 
ing opinions, which attempt had been unsuccessful. He had voted 


customs, excise, and stamps. Ie contended there was no hardship or | against the Government on national grounds, and as a mark of want of 
mconvenience in the collection of the income tax quarterly, while | confidence. 


was a great political advantage in being able to curtail the 
arrear of a tax which was always laggard in its collection. 


Mr. Bentinck urged that the state of things in America would | 


Sir Georce C. Lewis said Lord John Russell’s remarks were dic- 
tated by an impression which prevailed, arising from a statement in a 
newspaper that improper negotiations were goimg on between the 


soon be such as to prevent Lord Palmerston answering a question which | Government and the Lrish members on the subject of the Galway con- 
Mr. Bentinck had twice put to him, and would have to put again, as | tract; and the noble lord’s indignant denial was not only simulated 


to any anticipated increase in the expenditure of this country, in the 
confident manner he had hitherto done 
The bill was read a third time, and passed amid loud cheers. 


Tue Gatway Packet Coytract. 
The Marquis of Normansy moved an address for copies of the cor- 
respondence between his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
her Majesty’s Government on the subject of the contract with the 
Atlantic Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. The noble Marquis re- 


but indispensable to the vindication of the personal honour of the 


| members of the Government. 


Mr. Vincent Scuty vindicated himself and other Irish members 
in a speech which amused the House; and Tue O’ DonoGuve justified 
his vcte, which he said was given in reference to the Galway contract, 


}and had no reference whatever to the issue between tea and paper. 


AMERICAN APPaATRs. : ; 
Mr. W. E. Forster asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 


to what he considered an unwarranted attack by Lord John | her Majesty’s Government would take any measures to prevent priva- 


Russell on the Irish members, in imputing to them a desire to make 


| teers sailing under the recognised flag of the so-called Southern Con- 


ir votes upon the budget dependent on the decision of the Govern- | federacy from bringing their prizes into any port of her Majesty’s 
meut on the Galway contract. The statement made by Lord Pal-| dominions. He did not put the question with regard to the Northern 


merston of the interview which had occurred between him and the 
Reverend Mr. Daly was, he thought, an abundant vindication of the 
onour of the Lrish members. 
| GRANVILLE thought it was not desirable to discuss the subject 
prematurely, as the Postmaster-General would have to consider the re- 
presentations which had been made on behalf of the company. As 
importance of Transatlantic communication by way of Lreland ap- 
peared to be generally admitted, the probability was that, when detinite 


Staies, as they, he believed, could not issue any letters of marque. 
Lord Joun Russet said, “The matter has been considered by her 
Majesty’s Government, and it has been determined, after consulting 
the law officers of the crown, that orders shall be given to interdict 
the ships of war and the privateers of both parties carrying prizes 
from entering the ports and harbours of the United Kingdom and the 
colonies and dependencies of her Majesty; and in order to make the 
matter more clear perhaps the House will allow me to read an extract 
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immediately moved to reduce the vote by 200,000/. for troop ship, 





from a despatch which has been sent from the Foreign-office to the 
governors of colonies. ‘Her Majesty’s Government are, as you are| Negatived by 85 to 68. 
aware, desirous of observing the strictest neutrality in the contest! ‘The vote was agreed to and the House resumed. 
which appears to be imminent between the United States and the so- Cuurcu Rate Apouition Bri. 
styled Confederate States of North America, and with the view of more! _ Mr. Sormmroy Estcourt said he wished for the convenience of t 
fully carrying out this principle they propose to interdict the armed | [House to put a question to the hon. baronet the member for Tavist, » 
ships, and also all privateers of both parties from earrying the prizes | in regard to the business of the House for Wednesday next when f 
so made by them into the ports, harbours, or roads of the United Kinz- | third reading of the Church Rate Abolition Bill was fixed. He Wish > 
dom, or of any of her Majesty’s colonies and possessions abroad.’ | to ask him whether in consequence of and in deference to the st . 
(Cheers.) That was determined upon last week, and the orders went | desire expressed in the House at the last stage of the bill fea 
out on Saturday last, and have gone to India to-day. I can also state measure of compromise, and in order to give gentlemen who in ae 
that during the past week we have been in communication with the | sequence of the expression of that desire had been engaged for the 
French Government on this subject. I oeneuted the French Ambas- | last month in endeavouring to devise the terms of a compromise e 
sador with the views entertained by her Majesty’s Government on the | which he might say had made considerable _progress—an opportu; ty 
subject, and asked him what. course the French Government intended | of completing a bill to effect the object in view, whether he would ng 
to pursue upon it, and the French Ambassador informed me that his | think it consistent with his publie dut y to postpone the third in 
Government proposed to act in conformity with the existing law of | for a fortnight. Ifthe hon. member gave his assent to that request 
France. That existing law is founded on the law passed in the year! he would undertake that in the course of that fort night a bill to be 
1681, and the rule of Jaw at present is that in case of a war in which | agreed on by those gentlemen should be communicated to him and 
France is neutral_no privateers can bring their prizes into the ports | he could then take whatever course he might think proper to take re. 
and harbours of France and her dependencies for a longer period than | specting it. 
twenty-four hours, and they are not allowed to sell their cargoes, or in| ~ Sir Joun TRELAWNY said he considered a question like this com 
any way to dispose of the prizes they have taken. After twenty-four | from the right hon. gentleman was one which was entitled to cons). 
hours they are obliged to leave without having disposed of their goods. | deration on the part of the House. ‘There was a large body in the 

¢ French Government will act in conformity with that law. House who had an opinion, perhaps an erroneous one, that it was 

Sir Joun Paxton said he had seen a statement in the newspapers | sible to come to some compromise on the question of church rates, 
that the Government of the United States had expressed their inten-| He was not sanguine of that being done, but at the same time he 
tior to recognize the declaration of the treaty of Paris of 1856. He | thought it right out of respect to those gentlemen that they should 
asked whether her Majesty’s Government had received auy intimation | be accorded the time necessary to consider every plan which they 
to that effect. ‘ : thought might effect that object. He would therefore take upon him. 

_ Lord Joun Russex1 said the only answer he could give to the iow self the responsibility, although he might be blamed for so doing, of 

tion was, that propositions had been presented by them founded on teceding to the proposition. ; 
the declaration of the treaty of Paris. Those propositions were made 
in concert with the French Government, and they had not as yet re- 
ceived any answer to those propositions. They had been made, he 
should think, a fortnight, and he expected to have received some 
answer, but he had not yet received any. Of course till an answer 
was received he could not state what course her Majesty’s Government 
would take. 

Mr. Lippe t asked the noble lord whether the course to be pursued 





Cam or THE Baron pE Bone. 

Mr. Deyaay, stating the facts with which our readers are 
familiar, upon which the claim of the Baron de Bode rests, and argui 
the case on that side with great ability and force, moved for a Select 
Committee to consider the allegations of the petition presented to the 
House by the Baron de Bode. : ’ 

The yg oe aly wy ee opposed Se motion. Was the case of the 
by her Majesty’s Government, namely, to interdict privateers from | Baron de Bode to be brought forward whenever any young lawyer 
coming into our ports, was not’a different course from that pursued | “40 had a seat in the House chose todo so? (“ Oh, oh?”) Onee, he 
by former governments. himself favoured the claim of the Baron, but led to look into the ques. 

Mr. Hevuey said before the noble lord answered the question | ti in 1854, he had changed his views. He endeavoured to show that 
pabers he would allow him one question in explanation of what he | Baton & Bode was eee he Avg Pre bor “os ——_ nd —_— sub- 

ad stated with regard to the provisions of the French law—whether |/°*'-_. i ee ee ee 
it applied to all armed vessels, or merely to privateers. material. He was a French subject, a Royalist, and as such his 

Lord Jouy Rvssext said he stated that the law was applicable to | °S*#es had been confiscated, He had endeavoured to evade, by the 
privateers only ; device of a transfer to his son, the confiscation he saw impending, but 

Sir J. Evppinstone asked what means her Majesty’s Government the device had been seen through, and the confiscation took effect, la 
had taken to make the British seamen who were employed in the trade — ape ego the ay Soa poe a rege me a 
of this country, and pang of whom had heen employed in the Ameri- eng chy: pb anf planet Cones Se Ce 
.* the policy of her Majesty’s Government with res- Mr. Denman replied that he had anticipated these objections, an 

Re JouN pent = a proclamation had been issued stating awk. ne eo! pe See he made his speech, he re 

that this country would be neutral, and any British seaman landing at te egest’ sp yeomcige . Dp: 

any British port would immediately become acquainted with the nature Mr. Mains briefly said it was not fair that Sir Richard Bethel 

of the proclamation. should ride off on the Pn the Baron de ay =~ not a British 
‘ VERIE—“ Will t . a , subject. What was desired was an inquiry into his claim. 

tole the beech of tbs dy rgphor pte) emyetocee ja lay on the | "Lord PALMERSTON asserted that it was a mere quibble to represeat 

Lord Jour Rvssert—“ In a day or two.” P the Baron de Bode as a British subject. 

4 y : “ His father was not British, his family was not British, the property was not 
Nava EstiMares. British. He did not reside in England, he was established as a Frenchman, he 


: . rs 7 | emigrated as a Frenchman, he took arms with the Austrian army as a Freneb- 
ee yt ate Gvaiere da gd gem Aig cae oe |}man, and it was as a French subject that the penalties of cuntlscation was 
A ’ +9: . : ’ » 2- | imposed on him for quitting his native country and breaking his allegiance to the 
chinery, and the building of ships by contract, Mr. Lixpsay moved to | French Government of the time. There seenis to me nothing for a committee to 
reduce the vote by 100,000/. He complained that the supply of | inquire into. This House, in the arguments which have been addressed to it, has 
anchors was not thrown open to competition, and wished to know for | abundant elements to enable it to come to a decision. No one can say that any 
what ships the steam machinery was required. Sir Joun Expuinstone | ground bas been shown for taking a 5 ee can have no meaning, unless it be 
diverted the Committee from anchors to iron-plated ships. ia foundation for an application to this ouse for a large sum of money for com- 
Lord CLARENCE PaGeTt made an explanatory speech. The Admi- eee | a Frenchman for the contiscation of French property by the act of the 
ralty have appointed # committee of scientific men to investigate the | Prench Government, on French grounds alone. | Then, look _ ~ = 
walities of iron and larger naval questions connected therewith. | St#ted showing the fraud by which this transaction was originally tainted. 
rs : ; Ser only Dei ~~ | tather, who was not an Englishman, made over his property to his son, thens 
ith regard to iron-cased ships, the Mi arrior and Black Prince are | minor, for the mere purpose of evading the confiscation which he saw was likely to 
now nearly ready. The Achilles, to be built at Chatham, is not yet, lone him.” — ‘ 
but soon will be, laid down. Then there are two others between three | Mr. Bowyer supported, and Mr, Guapstone opposed the motion; 
thousand and four thousand tons, and two of smaller dimensions. Thus | }pyt on a division it was. carried by 134 to 112. The Opposition 
there are seven under construction, and Government intend to build | cheered loudly on the announcement of the result. 
five more, that is, they will take the timbers of five line-of-battle ships, |“ Proresrantisa 1x SPAIN.—On going into committee of supply, Sir Rosert 
lengthen them, case them entirely with iron plates, and arm them with | Pee asked what steps had been taken with regard to the religious persecutions 
fifty guns and engines of one thousand horse power. | which seven hundred British subjects, merchants and others, in the south of 
Sir Joun Paxineton heard the statement with some satisfaction. | Spain were undergoing by being prevented holding divine service in their houses. 
He thought, however, that when France had fourteen frigates, two | Lord Jouy Russev1 said he had taken steps in the matter. The fact was, Mr. 
line-of-battle ships, four batteries, and five armour-covere gunboats, Gordon, the vice-consul at Xeres, had behaved in an unjustifiable manner in for- 
it wae not satisfactory to present us only with twelve. Mr. Fivtay | Rains © Trott eer ear Our Alnister in Spain suggested hf. Gi 
i ; , . . . 
and Mr. Buwtincx were of opinion that the Admiralt had not shown don’s resignation but that not having been sent in, Lord John Russell had taken 
an energy equal to the occasion. Mr. Daueéuisu and Sir ¥. Smiru saenin a Rs aeili inted. It was the opinion of fir Andee? 
d more caution in building these iron-cased ships, which ee te ee eae & + nag vem the 
counseile is ps, Which are | Buchanan that the Spanish Government had no desire to press the law of 
SS : . Z country against Protestant observances. ‘ 
rd PALMERSTON said that neither the merits of different anchors, THE ceeaae Grant. —Mr. WHALLEY moved for a conamittee to consider 
nor the best mode of fitting boilers in steamships, is so important as the | the Acts endowing the College of Maynooth, with a view to the withdrawal of the 
question of iron-cased ships. This question occupies intensely the | grant. In a House impatient to divide, he supported his motion on the grow 
attention of Government. Mhe greater proportion of the fifteen French | that the grant was repugnant to Protestant feeling. Sir Wittiam VERNER 
ships of this kind have only recently been ordered to be laid down, and | Seconded the motion. Mr. DicBy Seymour moved an amendment extending 
much time will elapse before they are ready for sea. We have seven poke go » od other ——. gy =e yd Ce Mir. 
built or building, and the most effectual way of augmenting the number awaeeats vainly treed to Stesin 4 hearing. Mr. Seymour withdrew his 
me, payne five eons mye taary lon xy —_ be poe amendment, and the motion was negatived by 191 to 114. 
will give us twelve as against fifteen of the French; an r ma 
Palmerston thinks the five new ships will be ready sooner than an 
five of those the French Ceennteet are beginning to lay bon Piiscellanrans 
Moreover the Government does not preclude itself from taking any 2 , . 
other steps to augment the ironclad. fleet that may be deemed ad-|Ir is understood that the volunteer field-day at Wimbledon will 
isable. take place on the 13th July, and that the movements will commence 


v 
After some discussion Mr. Lixpsay withdrew his amendment ; and | immediately after the distribution of the prizes for shooting. As there 
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TE eee 
is reason to believe that some of the corps formed beyond the metro- 

Jitan district desire to take ~ in the field-day, it has been decided 
that such applications shall taken into consideration, provided 
these are received before the Sth of July, after which date no permis- 
sion will be given. In order to avoid an undue pressure upon the 
offices of eutenency by a strict adherence to the ordinary form of ap- 
plication, we have the authority to state that, as on the former occa- 
sion of the review in Hyde Park, applications from corps to attend the 
feld-day at Wimbledon may be made direct to the War-office. 

Our readers will be very glad to hear that, “ in consequence of in- 
quiries that were set on foot, the pension of 50/. a year from the civil 
list which was intended to be given to Mr. George Close has not been 
confirmed by her Majesty. It was found that Lord Carlisle’s name 
was given for another purpose, of private benevolence, and not for the 
purpose of joining in the recommendation of Mr. Close for a pension ; 
and that, in fact, his claims were founded_upon misrepresentation of 
his merits.” The question naturally arises, Why were not the inquiries 
made before the name of such a | as Close was submitted to her 
Majesty ° He was perfectly well known to his neighbours. 

1 fontreal Gazette says that Prince Alfred is expected at Halifax on the 
20th of May. “‘ It is her Majesty’s expressed wish that he shall not be recognized 

blicly as a member of the royal family, but simply as a midshipman travelling 
Fr observation and pleasure. The recent death of his grandmother will prevent 
his accepting invitations to public balls, or to be present at any public festival.” 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria have taken up their residence for the 
summer at the Palace of Laxenbourg. 

The Empress of Austria, since her return from Madeira, has been rather 
snffering in health, the sudden change of temperature having produced a bad 
effect on her delicate constitution. Her Majesty, it is said, will pass the winter in 
a mild climate, most likely at Seville. 

The Gazette d'Elberfield states that Prince Frederick of Prussia and the 
Princess Royal will visit England with their infant son in the course of the next 


month. 

It is reported that Lord John Browne, one of the members for Mayo, is to be 
the new Lord of the Treasury, in the room of Mr. Bagwell. Rumour also speaks 
of Mr. Beamish as Mr. Bagwell’s successor 

The Prussian Gazette announces that the President of Police, Baron Zedlitz 
has obtained a congé for an indefinite term—in other words, has been dismissed. 

General Dufour, the Swiss general, whose old private friendship for the 
Emperor, although it has sometimes had occasion to cool, still continues, has just 
arrived as a guest at Fontainebleau. 

The Gazette de France reports that the Emperor has sent Madame George 
Sand a present of 20,000fr., as a consolation for her defeat by M. Thiers. 

The following Conservatives were absent on the late division:—Bramston, 
Cayley, Copeland, Deedes, E. Egerton, Sir W. Gallwey, Garnett, Gray, Holford, 
C. G. Legh, Lord H. Lennox, M*Cormick, A. Mills, Mitford, Moody, Phillipps, 
Richardson, Sir F. Smith, Colonel Smyth, Smoilett, Sir M. Stewart, Leal A. 
Tempest, Willoughby, andC. Wynne. ‘he following were the absent Liberals: 
Antrobus (ill), Arnott, Brocklehurst (ill), Lord R. Clinton (ill), Lord E. Howard, 
Lyons (a), Maguire, O’Ferrall, Scully, O'Connor Don, Tomline, Waldron, and 

ite. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Dundas died on Monday, suddenly, at his house in 

ing Gardens. He was the second son of the second Lord Melville, and was 
born in 1802. He had served in China, and commanded the Baltic Fleet in 1855. 
Admiral Dundas was a Lord of the Admiralty in 1845, again in 1852, and he 
was a Lord of the Admiralty when he died. His death was specially mentioned 
with deep regret by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons on Monday 
night; and Sir John Pakington, Admirals Walcott, Seymour, and Duncombe, 
testified to the high character of their departed comrade. 

Sir George Maclean, Commissary-General, who had seen much service in all 

of the world, beginning with the Peninsula and ending with the Crimea, 

ied last week, at the age of sixty-six. 
Mr. Adam Black, M.P., on Wednesday, entertained at Greenwich the contribu- 
tors to the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Brtannica,” and several of his per- 
sonal friends. Among the former we observed Sir John Herschel, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P., Mr. M*Culloch, Major-General Portlock, Mr. Caird, M.P., Mr. 
Robert Chambers, Mr. Bazley, M.P., Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Professor Masson, 
Drs. Letheby and Lankaster, &e. Among Mr. Black’s private friends were the 
Lord-Advocate, Sir John Ogilvie, M.P., Sir Willlam Dunbar, M.P., Messrs. 
Edward Ellice, M.P., T. A. Mitchell, M.P., W. S. Lindsay, M.P., Walter Bu- 
chanan, M.P., W. E. Baxter, M.P., William Miller, M.P., Mr. Peter Dickson, 
Mr, Thomas Young, Professor Pillans, Mr. Thomas Vardon, &c. 


A very interesting ceremony has taken place at Kingstown, Dublin, which 
attracted crowds to that fashionable and rapidly rising town. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with his staff, the committee of the “ Tayleur Fund,” and a 
brilliant company of ladies and gentlemen, met on the deck of the Ajax to take 
part in the public recognition of the noble conduct of the crew of that vessel, who 
risked their lives under the guidance of the late Captain Boyd. 


In the Honolulu advices we find it reported that her Majesty’s steamer Alert, 
; formal ssion, for the Queen of England, of Forming’s Island, located 
in lat. 30 49 N., long. 159 20 W., on the 8th of February. The flag of Great 
Britain was raised amidst a salate of small arms and a 12-pound field howitzer. 
The entire ship's company officiated at the ceremony. The harbour has been 
termed “ English Harbour,” and the point on which the settlement is situated 
was called “ English Point.” 

The government of Holland has just concluded an arrangement with France, 
by which the visa of passports is suppressed for their respective su bjects. 

The Utah correspondent of the New York Herald, writing from Salt Lake, 
under date of April 26, states that the fall of Fort Sumter and the secession of 
Virginia had created intense interest among the “Saints.” The news was read 
in the tabernacle by Brigham Young, and the disciples were asked to believe that 
this was merely the prediction of Jo. Smith about tue breaking up of the Ame- 
rican Union. 


A very remarkable robbery was perpetrated in open daylight in the streets of 
Manchester on Friday week. A boy, who was returning from the bank at three 
o'clock, with the sum of 40/. in his pocket, was attacked in George-street, and 
after a struggle the money was taken from him. Fortunately the man was 
secured directly afterwards with the money upon him, amd on searching him a 
revolver was found in his possession, with tive chambers loaded and capped, and 
a bayonet fixed on the side of the weapon. The thief attempted to use the 
Weapon when he was seized, but his hands were secured before he could draw the 
Pistol from his breast. 

Two labourers, while employed in constructing the new sewer for the metro- 
Politan drainage in Tuffnell- park, Holloway, took shelter under some trees during 
* storm which occurred on Wednesday morning. hey were struck by lightning. 

of them was instantaneously killed. His face and hands were much dis- 


coloured. One boot was torn to pieces, and his cap, the inside and wadding of 

which had been scorched, was found high up on one of the trees under which he 

— ory standing. The other man, in an insensible state, was conveyed to the 
ospital. 


The weekly return of the Registrar-General states that the mortality of London 
has now considerably fallen, under the influence of approaching summer. The 
weekly deaths which had ranged, for a long period, almost invariably above 1200, 
declined in the week that ended last Saturday to 1069. The average number sa 
obtained from the returns of the corresponding weeks of ten years 1851-60, and 
corrected for increase of population, is 1118; and the deaths exhibited in the 
present return are therefore less by 49 than they would have been if the average 
rate of mortality had prevailed. 


an ee 
NTN OSN 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. 
In the House of Lords, Earl GRANVILLE moved the second reading of the 
Customs and Inland Bill. Until this morning, he understood that no opposition 
was to be given to it, and he presumed that the object of the opposition which 
had been announced was simply to increase the liveliness of the debate. The 
noble earl briefly recapitulated the Government arguments in support of the 
course they had taken with respect to the Budget. 

The Duke of RuTLAND moved that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months. There was no real surplus, and if there was, other taxes had the 
preferential claim over paper. 

The Earl of Dersy concurred in a great many of the principles expressed by 
his noble friend, but could not arrive at the same conclusions. The existence of 
the surplus was doubted by the majority of the members of the House of Com- 
mons, and even by the majority of the Cabinet themselves. Even if the surplus 
did exist, there were many taxes that bore more heavily on the people than the 
paper duty, and from which they ought to be relieved before the Govern- 
ment thought of repealing a permanent soarce of revenue. There could 
be no doubt that the Lords had the power of rejecting or modifying a 
money bill, but how far they would insist upon exercising their right 
and privileges was entirely a question for them to decide, ont whenever an 
occasion arose he hoped their lordships would not be slow to assert those rights, 
provided the occasion justified them in doing it. It had been said that this bill 
was a conciliatory measure; but in that opinion he did not concur, for it was 
introduced into that House in such a form that their lordships could not express 
an opinion on its merits, and bore all the appearance of having been framed by a 
right honourable gentleman from feelings of mortification at his measure having 
been rejected by that House last year; and he considered that was a course 
unworthy the exalted position of the right honourable gentleman. He then 
appealed to his noble friend, the Duke of Rutland, not to press his amendment to 
a division, as it might have the effect of plunging the country into difficulties. 

The Duke of ArGy Le defended the course which the Lower House had taken, 
contending that the surplus in the hands of the Government warranted, the re- 
mission of the paper tax. 

Earl Grey Setended the steps taken by the House of Lords last year, and said 
that in the present troubled state of continental affairs the surplus ought not to 
be parted with. 

Several other peers having addressed the House, the motion was withdrawn, 
and the bill was read a second time. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. GreGory, who had a motion on the paper “to call attention to the ex- 
pediency of the prompt recognition of the Southern Confederacy of America,” on 
going into Committee of Supply, was appealed to by several members not to 

rovoke a discussion on the subject, and in deference to the general feeling of the 
amg he postponed the motion sine die, 

A complaint by Mr. ConrnGuam that the appointment of Major-General 
Eden to the colonelcy of the 50th Regiment savoured of favouritism, elicited the 
explanation from Mr. Barina, the Under-Secretary for War, that though Gen. 
Eden was not entitled to the coloneley on the ground of distinguished service in 
the field, he was by long service with various regiments in the colonies and on 
foreign stations. Mr. B. Osporne, and several military members, expressed 
their condemnation of the hon. member for mooting the question; and Mr. 
Waite observed that it was new to hear Mr. Osborne praising the impartialit 
of the Horse Guards, which he once said could never be cleansed of jodbery an 
corruption except by turning the Serpentine through it. 

Sir Ropert PEEL called attention to the death of Count Cavour, and sug- 
gested that Lord Palmerston, as the head of the Government, should propose 
some mode by which a formal expression of the regret and sympathy of the House 
should be entered on the records of the House at the loss of the greatest of 
European statesmen. 

Lord Jonny Russet bore testimony, both in official and in a personal and pri- 
vate capacity, to the great capacity, the power of labour, and the devotion of 
both to the service of his country, which had distinguished the career of Count 
Cavour. 

Tue O’DonoGuveE totally dissented from the principles and the policy of 
Count Cavour, and in fact he saw in his premature death the finger of God's 
justice upon him for pursuing that policy. (This statement was met by such a 
shout of disapprobation and groans at each attempt to continue his observations, 
that his closing remarks were scarcely heard. } 

Mr. Monckton Mixes paid a warm tribute to the high talents, moral worth, 
and great intellectual powers of the deceased statesman, and warmly rebuked 
The O'Donoghue for assuming the functions of Providence in respect of those to 
whom he was opposed. ; ts) 

Lord PALMERsTON also pronounced an eloquent eulogium upon the distin- 
guished qualities of Count Cavour, and referred to the claims he had upon the 
gratitude and attachment of his fellow countrymen. He bad laid the foundation 
of improvements—social, moral, and political—which would long survive him, 
and which would entail inestimable advantages upon the country over the des- 
tinies of which he had exerted so powerful an influence. It might well be said of 
him that he had lived a life 

“ To point a moral and adorn a tale,” 
and though his death was premature, it could not be said that he died too soon 
for his glory and his fame. : 7 

The House then went into committee on the Army estimates, which occupied 

the remainder of the sitting. 


At the opening of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on Thursday 
evening, the President announced the death of Count Cavour amid 
expressions of profound grief on the part of the Assembly. He 
pointed out the great loss that Italy had sustained, and described 
the signal services rendered by Count Cavour. Signor Ratazzi then 
said: “Te Chamber should participate in Italian national mourning 
by suspending its sittings for three days. We are deeply afflicted by 
the misfortune which has deprived us of the wisdom of so illustrious 
a statesman. We must not, however, allow ourselves to be dis- 
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couraged, nor quit the paths we have hitherto followed. He whom 
we mourn expressed in his last moments unshaken faith in the 
future of Italy, showing himself convinced that the principle of unity 
and independence would fully triumph. We firmly hold this faith. 
Agreeing among ourselves, let us sincerely rally around the throne 
of a valiant and loyal Prince, and we shall then be able to attain the 
end to which, thanks to our tenacity, we are happily so near.” 

The tribune of the Chamber of Deputies will be draped with 
black for twenty days. 

The Senate has taken the same resolution. Signor Minghetti, 
Minister of the Interior, then announced that the Ministry felt it 
necessary to remain provisionally in office. 

Yesterday, the Jéalia announced that Baron Ricasoli had been sent 
for by the King. 

Count Cavour died in the arms of Sir James Hudson, and Victor 
Emmanuel visited and kissed him in his last hours. 

The Paris correspondent of the Globe says that “the Imperial 
policy towards the Italian kingdom gets a rude blow m a calamity 
distinctly traceable to its tergiversating and dilatory tenor, the King’s 
formal recoguition by Napoleon ILI. being promised from day to day, 
while a lately received despatch from Fontainebleau gave Italy’s 
foremost statesman a last shock against which, worried to death, 
even Ais energies could not bear up. This is the general under- 
standing in Paris political circles.” 











MONEY MARKET. 


Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


Poxrricat and financial events have seriously affected all classes of 
securities upon the Stock Exchange. Consols, railway shares, mis- 
cellaneous securities, have all more or less shown an adverse tendency, 
attributable, in the first instance, to the announcement of an Indian 
Joan of 4,000,000d. by the Home Government, in the next place, to an 
active demand for money on the Stock Exchange, and also the unex- 
Ln se death of Count Cavour. The pressure for money arose sud- 
denly on Monday in anticipation of the announcement of the loan, and 
it has continued ever since, being very little abated to-day. Why it 
should continue is not very clear. Brokers have certainly sold stock, 

one cause of pressure has been the necessity of paying for it. 
Preparations are now making to send in deposits upon the first ap- 
pearance of the public notification announcing the Indian loan ; this 
may partly explain the pressure, and to it must be added that arising 
from an mereased commercial demand under an impression that as 
gold is flowing out to America the Bank directors may, perhaps, ad- 
vance the rate of discount. Indian Five per Cents have been un- 
favourably influenced by the new loan, and the latest quotation is 
974 984 ex div., showing a decline of 14 per cent. since last week. 
Consols are 90} 908 ex div., or 913 917. This shows a fall from the 
highest figures reached of about } per cent. The settlement took 
place yesterday, and the market exhibited great signs of heaviness, 
consequent upon the closing of large “ Bull” accounts and several 
sales for reinvestment in Indian Stocks. Consols for money were 
ary done at 91} with dividend. The price for money to-day is 
98 893 ex div. 

‘Lhe Foreign Market has been dull, and quotations show a decline 
all round of about $ percent. Mexicans, 213 224; Peruvian Four- 
and-a-Half per Cents, 94 95; Ditto Three per Cents, 72 73; Buenos 
Ayres, 90 92; Ditto Three per Cents, 28 29; Venezuela, 19 20; 
Grenada Active, 15 16; Turkish Six per Cents, Old, heavy, 703 714 ; 
Ditto New, 554 553; Brazilian, 87 88; Sardinian, 77 78; Victor 
Emmanuel, 95 97; Spanish Three per Cents, 42} 43}; Portuguese, 
47% 484. Money is very scarce in this market, and at 6 per cent. 

In the Railway Market prices have not been supported this week 
owing partly to natural reaction after a considerable advance, an 

to an in demand for money causing, bond fide as well as 
speculative sales of stock. Traffies likewise are not encouraging to 
investors, The amount of business passing has been very limited ; 
the markets are extremely sensitive, and to-day the tone has again 
been slightly firmer, prices of the leading stocks having improved 
about 4 per cent. from the lowest quotations of yesterday, when there 
was a fall on the decline in Consols and the announced death of Count 
Cavour. Great Western Stock closes 72} 73; Midland, 12] 121}; 
London and North Western, 943 944; London and South Western, 
944 95; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1103 1114; South Eastern and 
Dover, 793 80; Caledonian, 97 973; London and Brighton, 119 120: 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoin, 423 434; Great Northern, 1084 
1094 ; Ditto A Stock, 102 103. French shares have shown heaviness 
in sympathy with the dulness on the Paris Bourse. Luxembourg, 7} 

.. Lombardo-Venetian fell yesterday to ] 7 dis., but have recovered 
to-day to } 3 dis, 


» 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR. 

TOT in this generation have the hearts of Enoli 
N been so deeply stirred as by the death of Count’ ome 
The bitterness of a personal grief is added to the weight of 
a national calamity. That he should have died at such a 
moment—his powers at their very highest, his grand desj 
but half developed, the prize of his glorious life in sight, byt 
still beyond his grasp—this indeed strikes us like a personal 
misfortune. Men could quarrel with Providence as for a mig. 
take. Few statesmen in England, and noue upon the Cop. 
tinent, have ever been permitted to link themselves into the 
English heart like Count Cavour. Every noble feeling ang 
every island prejudice, the national honour of pluck, and 
the national worship of success, our reverence for high 
purpose, and our ingrained hatred of the Papacy, attracted 
us equally to the great Italian. Even the faults of his chy. 
racter, the tameless pride which so often roused his friends, 
the reckless energy with which obstacles were cast aside, 
were all foibles Englishmen find it easy to forgive. He 
would have been honoured as the mere Premier of Piedmont; 
but, linked as he was with the cause of Italy, with the only 
cause Englishmen of this generation have taken passionately 
to heart, he was admitted into that small circle of men whom 
the people scarcely criticize and never betray. Even Gari. 
baldi, in the flush of his success, with the impression of his 
grand character yet strong in the land, could not wean Eng. 
lishmen from their confidence in the statesman who had 
dared to sell a province in order to buy a nation. States. 
men who grieved over the act, and radicals to whom Gari 
baldi was a demigod, still gave their voices frankly for 
Cavour. Every man received the news of his death as he 
would that of a near relative, felt for the hour the void 
which is caused by the less of a close friend. Their grief 
was certainly not diminished by the manner of his death. 
There is something incongruous in the undoubted fact that 
the leader of Italian civilization perished because in Italy 
medicine has not emerged from barbarism. Bleeding in 
typhus fever is fatal, and the unhappy Premier was bled 
six times, each depletion of course diminishing the strength 
which might have shaken off disease. 

There was warrant for all this grief. Count Cavour was 
aman who united many characteristics of many countries, 
and of widely different classes of society. With that strong, 
almost reckless, energy into which the practice of statesman- 
ship seems to weld the Italian ardour, he had the practical 
capacity Englishmen sometimes consider a monopoly of their 
own. The intellect which devised the despatch of an army to 
the Crimea merely to establish a claim upon the Western 
Powers, which revivified Piedmont, and called the volunteer 
system into existence, also reorganized the Neapolitan fleet, 
and devised the railway communication for the united king- 
dom. The measures which fused the four kingdoms of 
Northern Italy into one compact whole, which extinguished 
provincial jealousies, and induced Lombards and Tuscans, 
Romagnese and Parmesans to accept the stern laws and 
high taxation of Piedmont as a boon, were due to the 
administrative genius of the Premier. So subtle, that even 
the cool brain of the Italian Emperor of the French 1 
coiled before a craft more impenetrable than his own, 
that even Italians feared to cope with an intellect whose 
workings they could never altogether perceive, Count Ca- 
vour was still brave to the very verge of statesmanlike 
audacity. The courage which annexed the milia in spite 
of French reluctance, which invaded the Marches in the 
face of Austrian threats, which placed all to hazard rather 
than lose the instant annexation of the Two Sicilies, strack 
even Jacobins with amaze. There is nothing in the his 
tory of the Convention more audacious than the seizure 
of Umbria in the face of the Catholic world, nothing % 
Borgia ever attempted more subtle than the policy which 
used a province of Austria to baffle Austrian revenge. Nor 
was this quality displayed towards enemies alone. Twice did 
Cavour, after Villafranca, face the wrath of his own country- 
men : once when he bade them bear the cries of Venice as he 
had borne their own, and once when in full debate he met 
and defeated the popular idel, bound a reluctant people # 
quiescence for one more year, and terminated a possible eivil 
war by a frank reconciliation with a foe. It was, indeed, m 
party conflict that the character of the statesman shone 
most luminously, for he possessed the two characteristics 
so rarely found im unison, but which, when they are, make 
popular leaders irresistible. He was an aristocrat who 
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could’sympathize with the people. No man resisted pressure 
from below with so impatient a hauteur. No man insisted 
go absolutely on the right of the governor to govern, required 
more implicit obedience from his followers, or defied his 
friends with a colder superiority. But he never irritated 
the people, never pushed opposition beyond what the popular 
mind could bear, never set to himself an end that was dif- 
ferent from theirs. The Mazzinians, resentful of an intellect 
before which their policy was childishness, habitually called 
him false ; but how stand the facts? Englishmen from the 
Treaty of Paris have watched Italian affairs more keenly 
than their own. Have they ever doubted, from the day when 
Cavour called the attention of Europe to the necessit y ofa 
change, to the day when the discussion of the Roman ques- 
tion aggravated his disease, that the Premier was toiling to 
one single end—the Unity of Italy? That the ineffable 

deur of his end may occasionally have blinded his con- 
science to the means he thought indispensable to success, 
we are not in a position to deny. But it is not for Italians, 
at all events, to decry the man who, rather than surrender 
their hopes of future peace, gave up his own, who, himself 
the haughtiest of aristocrats, yielded himself to the dictation 
of an Italian parvenu, risked his reputation, and stained his 
conscience, rather than by following his own impulse en- 
danger their aspirations. Italy had made no slight progress 
towards immaculate honour in statesmanship when she ad- 
vanced from Machiavelli to Cavour, and the Mazzinians may 
yet find that with their great foe the barrier of Italy against 
France has disappeared. 

It is useless as yet to predict the immediate effect this 
calamity may exercise On the fortunes of the Italian king- 
dom. Men have an instinctive feeling that the Revolution 
is let loose, but events often confound anticipation. It seems, 
at the first glance, as if no one were left to take his place, 
but the ascendancy of one man like Cavour is apt to dwarf all 
in his vicinity. There may be unsuspected power in some of 
his colleagues: force latent iz Ricasoli’s exquisite character, 
political genius in Minghetti’s undoubted administrative 
capacity. Italy is the only land where genius is endemic, 
and unless deserted by Providence, she will not lack a states- 
man in her need. But the fitting successor to Cavour will 
take time to develop, and meanwhile Italy has lost the only 
leader who could exert revolutionary energy without the 
revolutionary contempt for law. She has lost, too, the only 
leader whom her people would trust without perceiving the 
whole of his design, the only one who could be considered in 
himself'a guarantee for that alliance of opinion which had so 
greatly facilitated her freedom. Externally, Italy loses in 
Count Cavour a man who secured to her the confidence of 
foreign nations in her ultimate success. 
despondency and national deadness sure to follow the death 
of a trusted leader will be a dangerous source of weakness to 
4 country still trusting chiefly to an unorganized public 
spirit, and assailed by Cabinets, to each of which the same 
event brings a new hope and energy. In Rome and in Vienna, 
statesmen, accustomed to believe the leaders all and the 
people nothing, will feel that their opportunity has arrived, 
and strain every nerve to bring matters once more to the 
decision of the sword. If the same feeling does not prevail 
at Paris, it will only be because Louis Napoleon prefers the 
aid of united Italy upon the Rhine, to the direct influence 
of France over a disunited peninsula. In any case, the inter- 
ference which no French Emperor ean avoid, will, now that 
the one man Louis Napoleon feared is gone, be more frequent 
and more peremptory. With her people dispirited and her 


Internally, the | 


| Joseph Mazzini once more powerful in Rome, the prospects 

of European order will become faint indeed. Should the 
struggle be once commenced, it is not Italy alone who 
will mourn the glorious intellect and intrepid heart of 
Camillo Count Cavour. 








YOUNG AMERICA AT PARIS. 


\ E have earned our right to a candid hearing, when we 

remonstrate with the foreign representatives of the 
American Government on the perverse and suicidal policy 
which they have recently been pursuing. We at least have 
uniformly expressed the warm sympathy which is felt by the 
great mass of the English people with the Northern cause, 
and we do not believe that a few hasty and rather blustering 
speeches even from those who seem to represent the official 
mind of the Federal Government will have the power to 
wean English sympathy either from the cause or the party 
which represents it. But nevertheless we must speak, from the 
very depth of our sympathy with that cause, a few words of 
warning to those who so grievously neglect its true interests. 
If there be a policy by which they can so far play into the 
hands of their adversaries as to paralyze for a moment the 
popular sympathy in England, and to change the hesitating 
attitude of the press into one of fixed damaging intent, it is 
the policy they are now adopting of hesitating principle, un- 
worthy flattery to the French despot, and blustering ) hae 
to English statesmen. On slavery they are still quite too 
reticent; on Napoleonism they almost fawn; on England 
they openly frown, muttering challenges and maledictions. 
The Union has hitherto gained credit for the most able and 
acute diplomatists in Europe—surely it will not be from the 
date of the first Republican Administration that that reputa- 
tion will begin to decline? At present we must say that they 
have spoken, and spoken very unwisely, where silence would 
have been the truest dignity, and that, having spoken, they 
have omitted to say almost the only important thing which 
it would be well forthe Republican party openly to proclaim. 
First, then, if those who can claim to represent the Repub- 
lican party really wish to excite the full sympathy of Eng- 
land, it would be well for them to accept rather more 
distinctly the great issue on which our sympathy depends. 
We can understand the Union feeling—the true national 
feeling—in the United States, and heartily condemn the cal- 
culating treachery of the seceders. But sincere as this feeling 
is, we certainly could never be expected as a nation to in- 
dulge in any profound grief over the break-down of a demo- 
cratic constitution which we never affected to admire. On 
that ground, though we feel sincere regret, we can pretend to 
no national emotion, and were not the cause of the struggle 
| one of far deeper principle, we should probably watch 
with equanimity the experiment of a little political ri- 
valry where the old machinery seemed to work so ill. To 
| talk with Mr. Cowdin of the national Union being formed 
| not for Americans alone, but for “ the whole family of man,” 
‘or even with Mr. Burlingame, of its being the “ noblest 
‘which ever shed its blessings on mortal man,” is simply 
| American rodomantade. We, at least, do not think so, and 
\if English sympathy is to be heartily enlisted it cannot be 
on the mere constitutional aspects of the struggle. And 
the Republicans would do well to look further than this even 
|as regards their own support at home. The Union feeling 
|is strong, but alone it will scarcely give birth to an endless 
pone of militiamen or volunteers to supply the place of those 
who fall in an internecine strife. Unless a greater issue is 


| 





enemies encouraged, Italy, whatever the result, will have | distinetly raised, and the people learn that they are fighting 
immediate cause to mourn. If true to herself she may yet | for a final condemnation of slavery in the civilized world, the 
win the game, but the death of Cavour imposes on the | requisite spirit of self-sacrifice may not be easily maintained. 
country the necessity it has hitherto escaped of finding | No great civil war has ever been sustained long in modern 
guidance as well as fidelity, a policy as well as the devotion | times without something deeper than a political issue. In 
which made policy so triumphant. | England and in France religious enthusiasm, and that alone 
The loss to Europe is almost as great as to the Italians | was powerful enough to draw the middle and lower classes 
themselves. Count Cavour, availing himself always of the|in hosts into the ranks: and the slavery cause, which is 
Revolution, was still a barrier to its destructive effect. He | essentially a religious issue, will alone be found strong 
did not stop the locomotive, but he kept it on the rails.| enough to feed the zeal of the Northern freemen. If the 
With his death the restraint is lifted from Garibaldi, from | Republican diplomatists are to open their lips to England 
the Hungarians, and, most dangerous fact of all, from the | and the world, it is a pity they do not take more defined 
tortured people of Rome. It will require a patience which | ground on this head. 
is scarcely in human nature for Romans or Hungarians to| Next, if they deliberately wish to soil their pure cause, 
bear the defeat this calamity will appear to bring. De-| not merely in England, but in Europe, they could not do 
spair is a bad counsellor, and we greatly fear that, de-| better than fawn upon Louis Napoleon and accept his 
spairing of success from a Government of comparative me-| system as the natural outcome of popular institutions. 
locrities or of justice from Napoleon, the Italians may listen} When Mr. Cassius Clay recals the old alliance between 
the suggestions so steadily put forward by the evil genius | France aud America against England, and reminds the Bm- 
of their country. ‘The ultras, masters in Hungary, and! peror that the exile of St. Helena is unavenged, we smile at 
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his clumsy diplomacy. But when he apologizes for the 
French system almost in the language of panegyric, it is 
hard to realize that he is indeed the man who has sacrificed 
so much in the cause of freedom. It is not pleasant to 
English ears to hear the question, “ Does any man venture to 
say that the French of to-day have paid too much in treasure 
and blood for the liberties they now enjoy, which this great 
people and the great chief of their choice equally recognize fr” 
And though Mr. Clay tells us in the next sentence, in that 
august style to which Mr. Dickens has accustomed us, that 
this “ world-wide statesman and philanthropist, waiting upon 
nature, and following upon the fading footprints of the ages, 
withholds the hand of rash propagandism,” yet we fear he 
can scarcely intend to convey covertly, through the metaphor 
of this truly unparalleled procession, his conviction that the 
Emperor of the French is far behind not only the present 
age but all the ages, their very footprints having begun to 
fade before he follows in their track. We fear he means 
only to indulge in meaningless, hyperbolic flattery. If so, 
we say emphatically that the North injures its cause by such 
solicitations for an unnatural alliance. 

Again, if the Northern statesmen really wish, as we be- 
lieve they do, for honest English sympathy, they should not, 
in their temporary irritation at the sneers of the Times and 
the neutral policy of Lord John Russell, do their best to 
supply the small Southern party here with stinging weapons 
against the friends of freedom. Self-restraint seems almost 
unknown to these gentlemen. What can be grosser igno- 
rance, or more deliberate misrepresentation than to say, as 
the American minister to Austria does, that Lord John 


Russell had compared the Federal Government to Turks, | 


and the Confederate States to the revolutionary Greeks ? 
The question being, whether we were to consider the ships 
of the Southern States as pirates fighting under no national 
flag, or as belligerents, Lord John Russell simply said that 
the only guiding precedent was the case of Greece, where 
we had decided that the revolutionary ships must be treated 
not as pirates, but as belligerents. The parallelism, as any 
child could see, extended in no way to the question of right, 
but only to the question of law. Mr. Burlingame is little fitted 
to discuss international questions in the name of his Govern- 
ment, if he can either blunder so atrociously, or wilfully 
misrepresent Lord John’s meaning so grossly as he did in 
Paris the other day. He should remember that it is.a far 
raver task to uphold tke reputation of his Government for 
airness and candour in Europe, than “to untold the beauti- 
ful banner of his country in the beams of the setting sun,” 
an achievement which appears to constitute his chief, though 
certainly not his best, assignable reason for honouring Colonel 
Fremont. When will Americans learn that Europeans find 
it difficult to believe in the serious convictions of men who 
play with words so glaringly and often so unscrupulously as 
they do? 

Finally, we would seriously remind our American friends, 
that though English sympathy goes heartily with their cause, 
—so heartily that Mr. Clay’s foolish fancy about our lending 
support to the South would never occur to any English 
statesman—yet its expression will be inevitably checked by 
this blustering language : and it is the hearty expression of our 
me athy which will best serve the American cause. No 

nglishman, however heartily he wishes them success, will 
express his wish under threats and menaces, on pain of seeing 
an Americo-French alliance, and a glorious revenge for 
Waterloo and St. Helena. We may laugh at such nonsense, 
but we shall not choose the time of its utterance to cheer on 
the North. We trust we may hear no more of this foolish 
bluster, which seals the lips and paralyzes the efforts of the 
most enthusiastic English friends of the Northern States. 


IRISH POLITICIANS. 

UST as in domestic life the true Irish patriot cannot be 
comfortable or happy without his pig, political life 
would be imposstble to the genuine son of Erin unless he 
were allowed to share it with his parish priest. No ceremony 
among the finest peasantry in the world can ever be said to 
have begun, whether it be a wake, or a fight, or a wedding, 
or an electioneering row, until the arrival of this indispensable 
— upon the scene. When his reverence has come 
usiness commences, and the crowd, which till then has been 
inanimate and dull, gathers round to adopt his opinions and 
to admire his eloquence. No hustings at a contested elec- 
tion, no repeal meeting, no political dinner can dispense with 
his presence. Few deputations are told off to present 
a French general with a sword, or to harass an official 
employé with complaints of national wrongs, without a portly 





. . ror. 
clergyman at their head to give them the benefit of his general 
ship and his brogue. The unhappy Irish Memberof Parliament 
can never be said to escape from the ghostly supervision, 
Wherever he goes his spiritual father follows to keep him jn 
sight, and, if necessary, to remind him of his responsibilities. 
so that every movement of Irish politicians becomes at onea 
a little religious procession, in which the Levites go before 
and the Pope’s brass band follows after. Even on this side 
of the water the M.P. is accompanied everywhere by his 
perpetual spiritual adviser, who takes his unhappy son down 
to the very door of St. Stephen’s—as a hen might watch her 
adopted ducklings to the very verge of the pool—flashes his 
commanding eye upon him from the visitors’ gallery during 
the debate, and conveys him back in triumph when the 
night’s work is over. At a great crisis his reverence the 
parish priest assumes the reins of power himself, and no 
longer consents to trust his neophyte. It is well enough to 
commit to lay hands the privilege of interrupting public 
business in the House of Commons. When a piece of 
jobbery is to be done, a Minister to be cajoled or threat. 
ened, and all the artillery of political intrigue to be 
brought to play upon an official position, the flushed 
skirmishers fall to the right and to the left, a little ling 
jis formed, and quietly and noiselessly the real commander 
of the force advances in the shape of a Father Daly, 
It is not necessary to discuss at length the exact nature of 
the office which the Rev. W. Daly holds with reference to 
the political consciences of his little flock of M.P’s. His 
abortive negotiations have flung a general air of discredit over 
the political movements of the party to which he belongs, 
and he has not certainly been disavowed in such a manner 
as to lead the public to infer that he is a mere impostor. It 
is difficult, as Lord Brougham says, to believe that in his 
official interview he represented nobody but himself. Who. 
ever may have had the honour of delegating him to Lord 





| Palmerston committed a great mistake. It has, till too re- 
‘cently, been the custom among successive English Govern- 
;ments to rule Ireland upon an unblushing method of orga- 
‘nized corruption, until political life for most Irishmen had 
| become a scientific and commodious system of place-hunting. 
| This is one of the things in which we boast of being superior 
|to the last generation. The public have already come to the 
jconclusion that it is not honourable, and Ministries are 
jcoming to the conclusion that it is not expedient to bribe 
‘Irish patriots ; and Irish patriots, it may be hoped, in another 
generation, will have arrived at the opinion that it is disa- 
greeable to be bribed. At the present moment it would not 
be for the advantage of any party to purchase a dishonest 
and precarious support at the price of incurring the in- 
dignation of all candid and straightforward minds in this 
country. 

It is the policy of the majority of Irish malcontents to 
force their local views upon the Parliament of the empire, 
by banding together against any Cabinet, whatever its 
opinions, that will not consent to buy their allegiance by 
endorsing all their plans. They are anxious that all public 
business should be suspended, whatever the sacrifice, until 
their claims are not only beard but satisfied. Such a policy 
can never of course be successful for more than a moment. 
Political support, when offered for sale in a manner % 
reckless and so light, loses its value in the market. It is 
not worth while to give much for the votes of a brigade that 
may desert again at an hour’s notice to a higher bidder. 
| The real people who suffer by the monstrous conduct of the 
| wilder Insh patriots are the Irish themselves. Their repre- 
| sentatives as a body—though there are happily many brilliant 
exceptions to the rule—stand very low in Parliamentary 
reputation. They are heard very often with reluctance and 
with suspicion. It is thought that they are indifferent to 
general interests, and those who profess indifference to the 
interests of their neighbours do not easily win attention for 
their own, Primé facie it is against a man that he sits for 
an Irish borough. ‘The supposition arises that he cannot be 
trusted fairly and impartially to take part in the discussion 
of general business. He looks at all questions from the 
poiut of view of his own local platform, and has an eye 02 
the parish priest who surveys him from the Speakers 
igailery. It will take some time to remove this impression, 
and until it is removed Ireland’s best champions will be 
‘found among liberal-minded and patient Englishmen quite 
as much as among the ranks of her own representatives. 
Beyond all doubt Ireland gains more attention and benefit 
by possessing an advocate and friend in Mr. Cardwell, than 
she could hope to possess if the number of her members 
were still greater than it is. 
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It is clearly an absurdity for Ireland to pretend that her 
commercial companies have a right to be subsidized by the 
Government for work which they do not perform. The Gal- 
way Packet Company, if it wishes to receive money, must 
fuliil its contract and provide ships. There can be no question 
that their procrastination has fully justified the Post Office 
authorities in considering the mutual bargain as rescinded. 
But there is no desire in this country to deal hardly with 
apy spirited adventure, which, if suecessful, would be a com- 
mercial benefit to the sister isle. As anything like a local 
‘sb for the aggrandisement of a few private Irish speculators 
vould be received in this country with grave dislike, on the 
other hand, any genuine project for oy oe se the internal 
resources of Ireland will naturally be looked on with sym- 

hy and favour. If a direct steam communication with 
‘America 1s feasible and likely to be profitable for Ireland 
herself, there is nobody who would not desire to see it carried 
out effectively and in good faith. If there is anything more 
than another which would be calculated to damage it, it 
would be the maneeuvring of Irish members of Parliament. 
Another missionary movement or two on the part of the 
Rev. Mr. Daly, and the Galway contract, which has already 
suffered in public estimation, will be damned entirely by the 
activity of this respectable intriguer. Liberals in this country 
are anxious that full justice should be done to all parts of 
the empire, and that none should be set above the rest. But 
had Mr. Daly’s scheme proved successful, such a storm of 
indignation would have been aroused against all Irish specu- 
lators and Father Dalys, that renewal of the Galway con- 
tract might have become for ever impossible. 





THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


INE years and a half have elapsed since the day of the 
N coup d’Etat, and during that period Louis Napoleon 
has been absolute sovereign of France. Not one party has 
entered the lists against him with even temporary success, 
not one émeute has called for a force more than adequate to 
crush a riot. Abroad he has been able to dictate the policy 
of Europe; to carry three wars to a successful termination, 
to revive a nationality weighed down for ages, and to add to 
France two provinces which Louis XIV. could not retain. At 
home he has had power to make and modify constitutions, to 
unchain all pens, and regulate all tongues, to exile all foes, and 
imprison all “ suspects,” to silence alike the tribune and the 
bar, to fetter a capital which in sixteen years has overthrown 
two strong dynasties, and to make the departments as obe- 
dient as the Prefects who direct them. Paris has been tranquil, 
Lyons submissive, and Marseilles content. Even French 
wit seems to have turned courtier, and the master of thirty 
legions escapes the satire their bayonets could not avert 
from Louis Philippe. Yet it is strange, to himself perhaps 
melancholy, to note how little, amidst all his triumphs, 
Napoleon has been able to found. Abroad, France has not 
anally, except in the nationalities, who, as they rise, shake 
off the hand that lifts them to their feet. At home, not one 
great institution owes its origin to Napoleon. With the 
exception of an approach to free trade, only sullenly endured, 
he has not been able to give currency to a single great idea. 
The law of inheritance, which the Emperor dislikes, remains 
to pauperize France; the centralization he denounces has 
been intensified till mayors of the Basses Pyrénées spit by per- 
mission of the Ministry of the Interior. Of the poor law, 
so often promised, there is not a vestige, nor one of the 
system often threatened, to encourage small agriculturists 
— by debts. The Church has been dandled into 
obesity, but not fostered into strength; the new aristocracy 
petted, but not made an “ institution.” Even the Bona- 
— have not been raised from a faction into an opinion. 

e unhesitating devotion of treasure has, it is true, im- 
proved the army and developed the fleet ; but the soldiers 
of Magenta are not better than the men of Austerlitz. The 
navy has been doubled, while the commercial marine has 
declined. France has no better military system, improved 
finance, developed agriculture, or simplified administration. 
Napoleon has not even reconstructed the central bureaus, for 
the absurd scheme which makes one Minister think, and an- 


succeed without a struggle. France, without an enmity 
against the Prince Imperial, wants him no more than it wants 
anybody else, The family, as such, has taken no root. Not 
one of its members possesses a strength not derived from his 
own favour. Even Prince Jerome, strangely able man as im- 
partial observers must admit him to be, has acquired no hold 
upon the people of France. The Republicans bear with him 
asan ally, but will never take him for a chief. The Empress 
is not a Bonaparte, and if personally loved, is not politically 
an object of hope or speculation. The Child of France, as his 
father proudly named him, may be a true Bonaparte—dis- 
play, that is, the union of Jacobin audacity and administra- 
tive power ; and if he is, his career may yet be over thrones. 
But, at present, France considers him only the son of his 
father, a child to be honoured with every respect save that 
which springs of loyalty. The charm of the name Napoleon 
has not indeed passed, and may again, at intervals, make 
and remake the fortunes of the House, but this charm the 
Emperor inherited and did not found. 

Indeed, he has not founded yet a personal throne. We 
have called him absolute sovereign of France, but it is by 
a complimentary abuse of words. He is only its absolute 
dictator. In these nine years of success his authority has 
attained no consolidation, none of that capacity for rest which 
is the first evidence of matured nauath. 1s Emperor of 
Austria, or a King of Holland, rules, even when not inter- 
fering. Louis Napoleon only reigns while his power is 
actively engaged, while busily pressing the balance down to 
the side which he approves. The Empire, whatever it be, is 
not repose. The Emperor is always checking this party, or 
restraining that; making a concession to one opinion, or 
warning another that it may become “an outrage on the 
laws.” He has still, as it were, to contend, to watch his 
steps, to observe parties, not as a spectator observes them, 
but as a Minister watches them, to be chief detective as 
well as ruler, soldier of politics rather than sovereign of 
men. ‘To reverse M. Thiers’s famous apophthegm, the King 
governs but does not reign; or, to employ a simile all Eng- 
lishmen will understand, the Emperor is still horsebreaker, 
not coachman ; has still to teach restive steeds, rather than to 
drive ; still to keep his reins savagely taut, and still, unfor- 
tunately, to display the whip in a style the thoroughbred 
teamsters have disused. 

This restlessness of authority, this eternal shaking of the 
reins and bracing of the nerves for strife, has been painfully 
evident of late. To English eyes it would seem that the 

ower of the Emperor, while still in health and life, is far 
eons any necessity for assertion. There are parties, it is 
true, in France as there are parties in England, but however 
envenomed, they seem in this country to lack the physical 
force which can alone make parties dangerous to a State. The 
parti pon is noisy, but there are railways in La Vendée, 
and the-cry of the clericals is the last to which fighting 
France responds. We hear much of Legitimists, but what 
force could the Faubourg St. Germain muster even for the 
streets. The Orleanists excite terror, but the Orleanists 
are as yet the Peelites of French politics, a party of leaders 
without a following, oflicers without an army, representatives 
without a party, chiefs who, if obeyed at all, are so by men 
invisible to strangers. The Reds are always strong, but it 
is difficult to Englishmen even to imagine that the Reds can 
move against the mighty armies which lie coiled up in and 
around the centres of their power, and which, as against 
them, appear absolutely reliable. Yet this is evidently not 
the view the Emperor, always the best authority on France, 
takes of his own position. No one in England sees the signs 
of restiveness but his feet are once more pressed upon the 
splashboard, the reins once more tightened with a deter- 
mined hand. There is the careful give and take of the driver 
who does not want the struggle for which he is yet prepared. 
The priests are sternly bidden to preach Christ instead of a 
crusade. A foreign priest found agitating is driven out. 
Others are summoned to explain talk about Pilate. All are 
warned that the penal code recognizes agitation from the 
pulpit as a crime. And then as the “fama” against the 
orders becomes strong, the laity are ordered moderation, 
printers who print remarks on clerical scandals are selected 





other explain his thoughts, is better fitted to Japan than an | 

Executive in Europe. The Emperor has indeed been strong | 

to destroy, to repress thought and limit originality, to drive | 

independence from the capital, and self-reliance from the 
rtments. But he has founded nothing. 

st of all has he founded his own dynasty. The nation, 

though acquiescent in him, looks with no favour upon his. 


for prosecution. The strictest watch is kept over Orleanists, 
a watch supposed to extend even to the post, while the 
habitual espionage on the Reds becomes active persecution. 
The well-known precursors of severity, stories of extreme 
distress in Paris, of agitation in low regions, of jewels sent 
to England for security against troubles, begin again to cir- 
culate. Statements are made of discontents in the south, of 





Nobody believes that, were he to die to-morrow, his son could 
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scarcely mentioned for nearly a decade. The Emperor, in 
fact, is again at the wheel, and obviously with unbroken 
strength, but then that is not the place where a captain 
who can depend upon his crew ought to be. 

We are not writing of these phenomena as an intellectual 
amusement. 
of no slight moment for Europe. The notion that an em- 

ror ruling by a great army must find that army occupation 
is not, perhaps, absolutely sound. An army of conscripts 
ruled by officers already great in the state is not so zealous 
for hardship as some military men believe. But it is un- 
doubtedly true that in France victory abroad calms down all 
agitation at home. With France in the field, even repub- 
licans will not descend into the streets. Red leaders gua- 
ranteed Paris to the enemy of Austria. The throne which 
has not founded itself on institutions may found itself more 
easily on conquest. There is every temptation to a Napo- 
leon to try the second alternative, to see whether the olject 
of the treaties of 1815 may not be nullified as well as their 

rovisions. It is not for England that we fear. England 
ee no provinces to add to France, and the great fleet now 
building may be required to avert her interference, rather 
than to facilitate an attack. But there are territories tempt- 
ingly near, for which the Emperor has already commenced 
to intrigue. With Paris restless and the South discontent, 
trade declining in the large cities, and a bad harvest to work 
through, with all the powers of Government strained to the 
utmost, and the old parties reappearing, if not in reality 
then in imperial imagination, the Powers which tempt 
France do well to vote budgets intended for military reform. 





INDIAN FINANCE. 


IR Charles Wood’s incompetence in speech is a posi- 
tive misfortune for the Empire. His thoughts are 
generally accurate, and his acts as moderate as the necessity 
of decision will permit; but his talk is so desultory, his 
speeches so confused both in argument aud arrangement, 
that the position of India is never understood. Inthe speech 
on the new loan of four millions, he was in the right to a 
degree which is even singular, when his facts and the state- 
ments of the Indian budget are compared. But no man who 
listened to him, and few who have read his speech, compre- 
hend why he should ask for money with such an air of satis- 
faction. Taken by itself, his argument amounts to this : “ ‘The 
revenue and expenditure of India are again in equilibrium, 
and therefore I want four millions now, and may want some 
more by-and-by.” That syllogism, nonsensical as it appears, 
expresses the truth of the position, but a clearer speaker 
would have enabled his audience to understand the steps 
by which he arrives at that seemingly contradictory sah. 
No make the position clear, we must resort to statements as 
authoritative as those of the Secretary of State, but com- 
piled with a little more attention to the wants of those who 
cannot ask a Minister personally what he means. 

The Government of India, as we stated a fortnight since, 
at last sees land. By a series of small additions to taxation, 
all of which with one exception have succeeded, it has raised 
its revenue to the enormous figure of forty-one millions ster- 
ling. The empire during four years of unprecedented calamity, 
with a mutiny to suppress, a war to conduct, and a famine to 
survive, has risen to the rank of the third financial power. 
Of all states whose resources can be estimated, France 
raises the largest revenue, Great Britain the second, and 
India the third. This great sum is collected from the fol- 
lowing sources : 

Land Revenue . 
Tributes ; 
Waterworks, &c. 

Spirit Excise. 

Income ‘Tax 

Trade Taxes. ‘ 
Customs (salt included) 
Salt Excise .  . 


. £18,985,522 
. $22,364 
336,796 
1,327,804 
1,948,094 
146,003 
3,739,410 
3,980,000 


Opium 6,107,561 
Stamps . 1,216,040 
Post . ; ‘ : : P ‘ ‘ 750,000 
Miscellaneous, Fines, Telegraph Receipta, &c. . 1,195,001 
Sale of Stores : ‘ ‘ ‘ P 750,000 





£41,294,595 
While the expenses for the year ending May 1, 1862, will be: 
Losses by grants to temples,* and Expenditure on mint, 





© Rather more than a million is given in Bombay to temples in the shape of 
remissions of revenue. 


The imperial restlessness is real, and is matter | 4 


na telegraph, salt, opium, and other reproductive 
e x<t- 


partments . . . ~- & 

Civil Establishments fais ‘ost 
Law and Justice 1,567 647 
Police .  . 2'93 470) 
Public Works ss ew 8,008; G99 
Army . . : ‘ . ° . . ° 12,800,009 
Navy es ‘ , ° ‘ ‘ : : 536,009 
Interest on Debt . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 3,316,199 
Singapore (i.e. convicts) 95,955 
Home Charges . ,005, 769 
Railways (interest only) 300,009 

£41,5 

554, 

To be raised by local taxes. ‘ . «° he 50000 

£41,054,609 


These statements show a deficit still remaining of Jos 
than a million sterling, and even this amount is less satis. 
factory than that given in the telegram. But the state. 
ment is wrong upon one point, and inaccurate upon another 
and the truth is more nearly in accordance with Sir Charlg 
Wood’s view. The military expenditure, stated at less thay 
thirteen millions, will be very nearly fifteen. The smaller 
estimate rests upon the authority of the Military Commission, 
or rather of its President, Colonel Balfour, and their fi 
are distrusted by all who understand the department, to 
at least that extent. Indeed the reduction of two and a half 
millions shown in the military accounts is in itself incredible 
Nothing has been reduced but the native rank and file. The 
Government of India neither will nor can dismiss a Euro. 
pean officer, and the numbers struck off one department 
must be replaced in another. The other mistake, wilfully 
made, for it is admitted in a foot note, is in the opium esti. 
mate, which will be a million and a half in excess of the 
figure put down. The balance will, therefore, all contin. 
gencies allowed for, probably represent a deficit of something 
less than a million, to disappear with 1863. 

The result is most satisfactory as to the resources of the 
empire, though perhaps less creditable to the firmness of the 
Government of India. There is no conceivable reason why 
these reductions should not have been made at least two 
years ago. The delay was not caused by any political cir. 
cumstances, for in 1859 the European army was even stronger 
than at present. It was due solely to that inordinate rm. 
spect for private interests which always cripples the action 
of Indian officials, and which even now saddles the Go. 
vernment with an army of forty thousand natives in ex. 
cess of its needs. They are avowedly kept up, although a 
source at once of danger and expense, in order that the 
claims of a few dozen officers to promotion and pay may not 
be infringed. Native soldiers are not wanted against an er 
ternal foe, and an army of one hundred thousand natives gives 
an allowance of one complete regiment per county. If 
with that force internal order cannot be maintained, then 
British administration in India must be held to have failed. 
The Government keeps up one hundred and forty thousand, 
and adds to them more than one hundred thousand military 
police, a regular police rather more numerous, and a body of 
village police, whose number we are almost afraid to state 
lest we should not be believed. It is, however, settled by 
law at one man to every fifty houses, or in all above 
siz hundred thousand men, the authors or abettors of about 
one-half the crime the regular police is called upon to check. 
In presence of such resources the maintenance of more than 
one hundred thousand soldiers for internal defence is a mis 
use of the public means, justifiable only if distinctly under 
stood to be temporary and inexpedient. ‘The pressure from 
the military department is, however, enormous, and on pois 
we fear practically irresistible. 

But, the official report showing an equilibrium, what ne 
cessity is there for a loan? In the first place, though the 
Government of India has pledged itself at last to resume 
remittances to Great Britain, and has set aside six millions 
and a half for that end, this money is not available at once. 
It must be drawn for month by month, if Government does 
not wish to paralyze trade by disordering exchange, and the 
bills met out of funds only received in the Treasury at 
tervals. The Calcutta Treasury for these purposes relies 
mainly on the opium revenue and salt sales, which are 
monthly cash receipts, the customs revenue flowing in day 
by day, and the rent of the “eastern districts,” which 
remitted twice a year. The home balances are running 1o¥, 
and Sir Charles Wood rightly deems it more expedient © 
fill up the void by a loan than to risk embarrassing 





Government of India by unexpected and enormous drafts. 
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———— . 
The sort of management which once nearly aralyzed the 
Government by a single draft for a million without previous 
gdvice eX ired, we hope, with the East India Company. 
Then in all these accounts no mention whatever is made of 
nilway expenditure. The interest is provided for, and after 
deducting receipts is still 1,300,000/. ; but the expenses, the 
monthly outlay of half a million sterling for work and mate- 
rial, is not so much as named. The Government of India had 
glready written to say this outlay must be met from home, 
or the works must be peremptorily stopped. The companies 
can meet part of the demand, but Sir Charles Wood must 
sdvance the remainder, and the larger moiety of the 
4,000,0007. asked for will be devoted to that end. If the 
money market improves, the railways may supply their 
wants themselves, but if not, the Indian Secretary must 
ask 4,000,0007. in February next. Except in its bearing 
on English securities the transaction is not of much im- 
rtance, as the railways will pay the interest on the loans, 
and save three times the advance in military transport alone. 

To complete this sketch of the financial position of India, 
it is only necessary to call attention to two isolated but 
important facts : a 

1. The safety of the Indian Government is still involved 
jn that of the opium revenue. The popular notion that this 
receipt is uncertain is, we think, fallacious. The people of 
China are no more likely to give up opium than we are to 
abandon tea, and no more willing to substitute their local 

uce than we are to substitute chicory for coffee, or sage 
— for either. The dread of Chinese opium which Indian 
administrators often affect is a mere delusion. Western China 
ws opium in quantities, but the regular smoker likes it 
no better than the Turkish sort. They are both too strong 
and too bitter, and as unacceptable to a taste habituated to 
the Chinese drug as a “ pickwick” to a smoker accustomed 
toregalias. It is the well-to-do classes who smoke, and the 
difference of price has no effect on the consumption. But 
amy protracted war which brought American privateers or 
French steamers into the China seas would cut up this 
revenue by the roots. An opium clipper, like a gold ship, 
isa loss no private firm could sustain. 

2. The income tax, according to the telegram, is to be 
sbandoned. Bombay telegrams, for reasons known to 
Indians, are very often inaccurate, and the tax, perhaps, is 
anly to be modified. But Mr. Laing was known to be dis- 
contented with the outturn of the impost, and it is possible 
such a resolve has been announced. If it has we hope the 
decision will be overruled by the Secretary of State. The 
scheme has had no fair play. Imposed only for twelve 
months, the tax has been worked by unwilling officials among 
a people as impatient as Americans of direct taxation. It has 
still yielded 1,400,000/. a year, and may next year be largely 
increased. At all events, no failure can be announced till 
the scheme of collection is in working order, and the tax 
should be maintained for the five years for which it was im- 
posed. It will be time enough at the end of that period to 
reconsider its expediency. 





THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 

N Thursday night Sir Charles Wood introduced into the 
House of Commons three bills, which revolutionize the 
existing constitution of India. The first, which substitutes for 
the present Crown and local Supreme Courts a single Court 
administering a single system of procedure, applicable alike to 
Natives and Europeans, is hardly open to discussion. There is 
not the knowledge in this country to understand, far less to 
initiate, argument on the merits and defects of such an innova- 
tion. For ourselves, we believe it will be beneficial, by lead- 
ing gradually to the abolition of all the ancient Courts of 
India, the worst tribunals, without exception, now existing in 
theworld. The second bill abolishes the monopoly of the Indian 
Civil Service, and will be fiercely discussed. Believing, as we 
do, that monopoly is as injurious to the service as it is to the 
country, we rejoice that Sir Charles Wood has at last ven- 
tured to commence the removal of the restrictions. The 


-Simple fact, that no man, European or Native, not in the 


service, whatever his abilities, his character, or his power, 
can by law receive any political office whatsoever, is to 
our minds sufficient justification for the bill. The 
only real argument against it is the fear of patron- 
age, and it is merely a delusion. Ceylon was at one 
time a regular preserve of Members’ nephews, Members’ 
cousins, and Members’ constituents’ sons, and Ceylon is a 
hundred years in advance of any district in Hindostan. The 
evils produced by ignorance of local prejudices are more than 





counterbalanced by the energy and vividness fresh European 
thought imparts to the administration. Believing, therefore, 
that even the abuse of the new system will be preferable to 
the old monopoly, we are not solicitous to inquire narrowly 
into guarantees. 

The third and incomparably most important measure it is 
not easy at once to understand. Sir Charles Wood never 
makes his ideas clear, and the bill itself, which will explain 
everything, is not yet in type. According to his own state- 
ment, Sir Charles Wood proposes to abolish the existing Legis- 
lative Council, and replace it by a new legislative constitution. 
In each Presidency a separate Council will be established, 
consisting partly of non-official members, who will have 
power to pass laws affecting their own locality alone. Above 
these bodies will be the Council of the Governor-General, 
consisting of the five members of the Cabinet, and from six 
to twelve outsiders, half of whom must be non-official Natives 
or Europeans. This Council may meet anywhere, and the 
members may be changed every year, at the discretion of the 
Governor-General. The Judges are turned out, the repre- 
sentative members abolished, and the Council meets as a 
secret committee, publishing its reports as itself may 
choose. 

The scheme, as far as it relates to local councils, is excel- 
lent ; but the Supreme Council strikes us as a very inferior 
body, and the whole constitution will work, we suspect, in a 
direction its author does not altogether intend. ‘The local 
councils will monopolize the control of opinion, and with it 
all substantive authority. In Madras and Bombay their 
first object will be to give vent to that detestation of 
the central power which those Presidencies have always 
displayed, and which it must be remembered is stronger 
in officials than in either Natives or Europeans. Aided 
by local knowledge and the steady support of the local 
Government, they will reduce the Central Council practi- 
cally to a Committee on Military Affairs. In Bengal the 
process will, probably, be a little different. There the 
local Council will probably become, in fact, though not in 
name, the legislative ves of the empire. The Central 
Council, as proposed, can have no authority, for India, 
whatever the India House may think, cannot be ruled 
except by a body it . ore and respect is not felt 
for secret committees filled with Natives and officials 
aided by men changed every succeeding year. The Eu- 
ropean army, for example, the strongest body in the 
empire, is not very likely to bow humbly to the decisions of 
a Council in which Dinkur Rao, a foreign Minister, and the 
Rajah of Puttiala, a man brave as a Maori, and of about 
Wirimu Kingi’s intellectual rank, are to have seats and 
power. Every law wiil be received with distrust, and in 
India, as the example of the income tax sufliciently shows, 
a law the subordinate officials distrust is certain to fall 
through. Indeed, the imposition of a new tax by a body 
so constituted is a simple impossibility, as complete as 
it was under the old system. It would be far better to 
leave the central legislative authority with the Governor- 
General, a measure to which no class would be opposed. 
The Natives think the Viceroy the natural depositary of 
power, and the Europeans are accustomed to look to his ex- 
perience and statesmanship as the corrective for old Indian 
mistakes. With a Council formed as proposed, power will 
slip away to the body which the governing class—we do not 
mean the whites—is able to respect, and that body will be 
the Council of Bengal. 

The sounder policy, as we believe, would have been a 
simpler bill, leaving the Council as it exists, with local power 
for the Gangetic Valley, and supreme power for the re- 
mainder of the empire, but creating Councils for the minor 
Presidencies. It is this improvement which Indians have 
imagined certain, and the new bill will, we believe, be received 
in India with a burst of angry remonstrance that will destroy 
it before it is put in operation. 





THE NEW SENSATION. 
HE Directors of the Crystal Palace must, we suppose, be 
held excusable for follies. They are traders as well as 
virtuosi, look to dividends as well as the improvement of the 
mass, and if Londoners can be attracted only by exhibitions 
which turn the palace into a kindof middle-class Bartholomew, 
wiser men must be content to turn, unrebukingly, aside. But 
there is a limit to tolerance which the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany seem inclined to overstep. The descent from Ethio- 
ian serenaders to Blondin seems short enough, but it covers 
the whole distance between low comedy oat gladiatorship, 
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between harmless absurdity and positive injury to the man- 
ners of the people. The descent of the entertainments at the 
palace has been singularly rapid. A hundred thousand 

unds were spent to gather from all the depositories of 

urope a collection unrivalled for beauty and instructiveness, 
the nucleus of a future museum of artistic effort. But the 
temple had scarcely been opened when it was invaded 
by the money-changers, the fat rabbit-breeders and the 
poultry-men, the spurious negroes with their grotesque 
music, the clowns and posture-masters with their con- 
torted limbs and gelatinous bodies, and, in fact, every 
form of amusement without instruction to be found in 
this productive age. But all these things were trifles 
compared with the enterprise the company has now 
sanctioned. The Directors have summoned all London 
to see what? Notan act of heroism, or even a man who has 
done one, but simply the performance of a man with a small 
head and large feet who happens to think no more of walking 
along a rope two hundred feet from the ground than a gorilla 
would. The power exhibited, such as it is, is purely mus- 
cular, one a large monkey possesses without all the severe 
training M. Blondin must have endured. But then there 
is the nerve, so marvellous to a crowd which watches a brick- 
layer completing a factory chimney without any special 
admiration of his courage. The capacity of standing on a 
height without getting dizzy is not courage, but the result 
of a sound constitution and unimpaired digestive organs. It 
is about as much a matter to interest mankind, as a good 
appetite, or an eye that does not wink at an unexpected 
report. Contempt for death M. Blondin does, indeed, show, 
and so did a gladiator, but we are yet to be told that indif- 
ference to suicide is a virtue to be extolled. To despise 
death that a crowd may be amused, is simply to tempt 
sightseers to long for fatal catastrophes, the unhealthiest 
condition of mind with which it is possible for a 
people to be cursed. That this is the real feeling of 
the audience is sufficiently evident from the tariff which 
the Directors, with practised skill in trading on ex- 
citement, have established for the sight, Common people 
with healthy nerves being more easily affected, their hair 
is made to stand on end, their flesh to creep, and their 
hearts to jump into their mouths, at the low charge of half- 
a-crown. Less rational people must pay more to come 
nearer to the rope, and for the upper ten thousand, who are 
supposed hardened to emotion, a few seats are reserved, 
whence, only for half-a-guinea, they may watch the first 
slip, the first quiver of fear on the face of the gladiator. 
To all the real attraction offered is the excitement of that 
blood-thirst which is strong in us all, but which it is the first 
necessity of civilization to keep down. If this be not the 
case, why raise the rope so high? The difficulty of the feat 
is not increased to a head like M. Blondin’s by the height 
from the floor, though the chance of a human execution is. 
Still more patent is the proof afforded by the sickening effort 
to walk blindfold. ‘That “triumph,” at all events, excites 
no feeling but one of suspense—no emotion beyond that 
curdle of the blood which demoralizes so fast the natures to 
which alone it is acceptable. Indeed, it is openly advertised 
that M. Blondin has a series of feats in store, each more 
hazardous than the last, each better calculated to raise the 
excitement which brings at once money and the thirst for 
arena. He is to advance from stage to stage of peril till the 
climax of danger is attained, and the crowd appeased by the 
risk of two lives instead of one. By that time the attend- 
ance will have reached a hundred thousand, and the dividend 
art and science have failed to secure, will be obtained from 
the posturing of a man whose praise it is that he is the 
nearest human analogue of the muscular and nervous endow- 
ment of the highest order of the apes. 





THE PEDANTRY OF EDUCATION. 


T is related of Mrs. Jefferson Brick that she attended regularly a 
Monday lecture on the ae of Crime, a Tuesday lecture on 

the Philosophy of Government, a Wednesday lecture on the Philo- 
sophy of the Soul, a Thursday lecture on the Philosophy of Matter, 
and a Friday lecture on the Philosophy of Vegetables. We are not, 
yerhaps, in danger of seeing any didactic system quite so oppressive 
incorporated with the social usages of this country, but our newest 
lights on the subject of education are multiplying so fast that it is 
worth while to compare occasionally the most advanced doctrine 
with the fixed habits and traditions ot the middle classes, and observe 
how far the old positions are still defensible. Here is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer,* an acute and original, as well as an advanced, thinker, ex- 
horting us toa root-and-branch reform in all matters of education, and 








* Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, By Herbert Spencer, Manwaring. 





. . . * ee 
combining many recommentions in some degree important and val 
able with a questionable philosophy of the highest pretension that . 
carefully built up on an elaborate system of eh sg psychol ~ 
sociology, and morality, connected by a method of his own af 
addresses himself especially to young mothers, grieving much 9 
those of them who have been content with the old school education 
or no education, for their parental duties. “They have unde 
taken,” he says, ‘to control the lives of their offspring from hour te 
hour ; with cruel carelessness they have analectel to learn anythi 
about those vital processes which they are unceasingly affecting by the, 
commands and prohibitions ; in utter ignorance of the simplest phosie. 
logic laws, they have been year by year undermining the constitutio 
of their children, and have so inflicted not only disease but prematen 
death, not only on them but on their descendants.” He remarks with 
impressive earnestness that it will be small consolation to a young mo. 
ther when her first-born has sunk “undef the sequela of scarlet fever 
when perhaps a candid medical man has confirmed her suspicion that 
her child would have recovered had not its system been enfeebled } 
over study” to be able to read Dante in the original. In short, the drift 
of the book is to erect education itself into a very intricate science jg, 
stead of a practical art, and to defer the wedding-day till the oung 
wife has got up her Pestalozzi, her elements of biology es phy. 
siology, and can - a fair examination in the nature of “the 
emotions, their order of evolution, their functions, or where use ends 
and abuse begins.” Ifa marriage license were only to be granted to 
young ladies after proof of proficiency in the kind of knowledge here 
aid down as essential to mothers, the matriculations of the United 
Kingdom would be somewhat fewer than the double firsts of Oxford, 
and we should have the fair candidates themselves, instead of their 
children, “‘enfeebled by over study” and falling victims to the “ seguele 
of scarlet fever,” 

We should be sorry to push the doctrine of the advanced educa. 
tional school, which, as represented by Mr. Spencer at least, is often 
judicious, to any absurd extreme. And we do not, of course, intend 
to deny that it 1s a duty, and a very important duty, for parents to 
inform themselves as to the general rules for ensuring the freest de. 
velopment of their children’s physical and moral constitution, jo 
accept gladly from the physiologists all the hints they can get as to 
the best means of promoting children’s health, and to welcome from 
Pestalozzi, or M. Comte, or Mr. Spencer himself, or any other ade. 
a authority, any principle that is fairly established for the better 

evelopment of their intellectual and moral natures. But we must 
say the advanced school are exceedingly unpraetical and pedantic if 
they think that scientific tasks should be studied at first hand by all 
“commencing” mothers, instead of being accepted in the shape of com. 
pendious rules from those who have ae them the study of their lives, 
As well might Mr. Spencer recommend them to go through a regular 
medical training to prepare themselves to treat their own diseases, or 
to master the principles of linen and cotton spinning in order to enable 
them to choose their table-linen and clothes with due judgment. We 
cannot see the force of the dilemma between reading Dante in the 
original and letting their children die of imperfect sanitary measures 
at all. Let what may be said on the subject, education, as distin. 
guished from study, is an art and not a science, and whatever of 
universal principle is now well established as to the treatment of chil- 
dren might be learned in a few hours from a very few practical works, 

Of course, if every mother is to weigh and judge for herself all the 
doubtful theoretic points which have ‘been and may be raised on the 
subject by professional inquirers in the various branches, there is no 
end to the intellectual problems in store for her. But this doctrine 
is precisely what we complain of as the atrocious pedantry of the 
more advanced school. They appear to think that original specula- 
tion is the universal resource for limited intellectual and moral 
powers, instead of that sound judgment which carefully discriminates 
and resolutely follows the advice of qualified advisers until it is inva- 
lidated by clear experience. Life would not be long enough for any 
practical duty if the preparation for life involved all the scientific 
equipment which Mr. Spencer urges. And almost any one study 
well studied—especially one so human and enlarging to the mind as 
Dante—is a far better preparatory discipline for the education of 
others than the most elaborate survey of biology, physiology, and 
psychology, even though they did leave the impression that over. 
worked constitutions might fall easy victims to the “ seguele of 
scarlet fever.” 

Now let us briefly consider what Mr. Spencer holds out to a 
puzzled English matron as the whole duty of maternal woman, in 
place of the obvious English principle of keeping her ears open to 
the best medical recommendations as to the treatment of her children’s 
bodies, and to the advice of those who have had most experience and 
most success in the treatment of children’s characters. Why, first 
as to physical treatment, she is to observe that natural instinct is a 
safe guide to what is physically best for children. For example, they 
demand sugar vehemently, because there is a great need of saccharine 
matter in the system, and when refused admission by unwise paren 
judgment, the liver manufactures the sugar out of other food. This 
may be true or not, and is certainly a fair question for the physiole 
gist ; but it is not on the illustration, it is on the principle of “in- 
terpreting” nature by studying the child’s own instincts that Mr. 
Spencer lays stress as a principle of scientific certainty. Can a more 
vague anddangerous principle be put into the hands of an inexperienced 
mother? When physiology has taught her the principle, who s 
teach her the limits within which to apply it ? Are indefin'te supplies 
of jam and sugar-candy to be put within the infant’s reach? or i 
there, after all, to be a scientific principle for restraining the action of 
the previous scientific principle ? And if so, where is the advantage 
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sed by the physiological matron over her who leans on the 
thority of the best practical judgment within her reach ? 
* again in moral matters Mr. Spencer’s child is to be always 
- by the natural penalty of its fault. if it makes a litter of 
is toys, it Is to clear up the litter itself on pain of not having them 
oat the next time ; if it steals, it is to restore a full equivalent at its 
pwn expense, and to bear the alienation of a displeased parent as 
gel, but not to be visited with any artificial penalty, such as a 
shipping or 2 solitary confinement. But what is the “natural 
salty of serene buoyant obduracy and even cheerfulness under such 
parks of displeasure,—by no means an uncommon characteristic with 
‘dren of strong self-esteem? Is it possible to invent natural 
nalties for half the cases of childish transgression, if no moral 
government of a family by penal or retributive discipline is admis- 
sible at all ? Tigres again, the so-called scientific certainty gives rise 
ofr more rid@les than the practical rules of a sober experience, 
ghich teaches that somehow or other the crust which screens a wilful 
jo from his own conscience is to. be broken through, unless all 
giempt at government is to be given up. The triumph of Mr. 
Spencer's scicnce would lead agitated parents to a very brisk inquiry 








_to use a trade expression—for “natural penalties,” and only lead 
them back to the old canviction that penal discipline is the natural 
ud healthy sign of sincere displeasure—when displeasure itself takes 
yo effect—after all. 

But perhaps the greatest embarrassment, to earnest parents, attend- 
ing this education on advanced principles would be the intellectual 
curriculum. The infant is from the first to have objects presented 
to it ealculated to elicit its earliest and “undecomposable states of 
sonsciousness.” “We should provide for the infant a sufficiency of 

jects presenting different degrees and kinds of resistance, a sufli- 
eney of objects reflecting different amounts and qualities of light, 
gd a sufficiency of sounds contrasted in their louduess, their pitch, 
sod their ¢imbre.” Here is a nut for young mothers to crack, even 
though they have been scientifically educated. Perhaps it only 
weans that there should be more varieties in the substance of the 
words aud India-rubber rings, a greater number of different-toned 
hells in the rattles, and that the practice of allowing infants to cover 
their toys with a plastic gingerbread deposit, is scientifically valuable 
ss contrasting “softness” with “hardness” according to the rule 
gen. Seriously, there is a great parade of showy science about 
this theory, which, being translated, comes to very little more than 
the recommendation to teach the simpler things first, and to teach the 
child as much as possible by its own first-hand experiences. In the 
later development of the child, Mr. Spencer advocates the ultra- 
naturalistic view, which makes the process of education less a disci- 
plixe of any kind, than a simple encouragement to d/oom. We confess 
that we believe this theory to be founded on a very deep ignorance 
of the true difference between man and the lower order of creation. 
And the attempt to defend, by elaborate analysis, the uniform prefer- 
ence given to scientific studies as an educational instrument, seems 
tous wholly unsuccessful. 

In brief, we do not think that there is such a thing as a universal 
sience of education. And we are sure that the art—the highest excel- 
kace in which is no doubt very far from common—will be far better 
learned by any well-educated person through the simple effort to 
quer in a loving spirit into a child’s wants and difficulties, than by 
say study of the elaborate @ priori system which Mr. Spencer raises 
for us in his ingenious but transcendental book. 





SOUTHERN OBJECTS BY A SOUTHERNER. 


‘NGLISHMEN, while smiling at Mr. Burlingame, must not 
forget that Northern Americans have no monopoly of nonsense. 
We have before us a pamphlet which we think surpasses in turgid 
bombast anything yet uttered by American diplomatists or the New 
Tork Herald. It is a letter, set forth in all the pomp of leaded type 
ad hot-pressed paper, addressed by “ General Call, of Florida,” to 
Join §. Littell, of Pennsylvania, and professes to contain a scheme 
for the preservation of the Union. General Call is governor of his 
State, and his letter is evidently cousidered by his party a master- 
piece of eloquence and reasoning. Indeed Mr. John 8. Littell whose 
tote is printed in big type at the end of the letter, and who is evi- 
dently a great man in Germantown, Penn., wherever that may be, 
distinctly informs his correspondent that he has placed his effusion 
m the hands of a careful printer who will do justice to it,” as- 
sures the General that it is “noble, affectionate, and touchingly 
patriotic,” declares that it is “full of manly thought and earnest 
eloquence,” and believes that it adds “a fresh laurel to those 
earned in war’—hunting Seminole Indians, doubtless—and one 
‘which will not wither in time’s ungentle tide.” Laurels do not 
grow on the sea-shore, but political Pennsylvanians cannot be ex- 
pected to attend to the botanical accuracy of their tropes. 
he letter, us it calls itself, is, in fact, what an American would 
style an “oration,” turgid in diction, feeble in thought, and evil in 
design, but withal a most valuable contribution to the history of the 
War. It is literally crammed with false similes, rhetorical bombast 
of that kind which Englishmen take for satire when they find it in a 
kK of travels, or a note of an American debate. In the very first 
Page General Call, of Florida, tells us: “ Star after star from the once 
orious, but now drooping, banner has fallen, others are waning in 
Weir light, and the whole heavens are covered with the gloomy 
portent of universal destruction.” The stars tumble out of a flag, 
and the heaven is thereby darkened—a new phenomenon even in po- 
tical astronomy. But General Call sees “ through the mist of the 
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tempest a rock rising in moral power and sublimity,” which is a new 
function for a rock, but the unlucky stone lifts itself “above the 
mad, riotous, and exulting shout of successful secession and trium- 
phant revolution.” Having thus got to the top of the octave, the rock 
‘stands in the centre of the American Union,” and the simile is 
changed for one a trifle more absurd : “ The extremities may become 
cold, and lose their sensibilities, their love for our gallant flag, their 
pride for our prestige and national glory, won on so many battle- 
fields, and consummated by so many civic achievements ; they ma 
retire to the idolatrous worship of their local and sectional divinities.” 
Only imagine one’s toes loving a gallant flag, and “retiring to 
the idolatrous worship of their Be and sectional divinities.” In 
another place General Call bursts into a magnificent description of 
the “flag which has waved over the destinies of our country,” and 
anon he wishes that the “death of one man could atone for the im- 
proprieties of a whole nation.” The American people, perhaps, in 
the excitement have forgotten to put the legs of their pianos into 
drawers,—at least that is the only way we can account for that Ame- 
rican aspiration. 

There is little use, however, in breaking a fly on a wheel, and no- 
body expects a General Call, of Florida, to restrict himself to con- 
ventional or intelligible English. The General really does give us 
information of value. He is evidently what the Americans style a 
“tonguey” personage, and he lets out the true view of the slave- 
holders with a frankness which will not increase Mr. Davis’s confi- 
dence in his capacity. The General, though a Southerner, is obviously 
disinclined to secession, full of a feeling for his country, which, for 
aught we know, may, despite its preposterous expression, be ge- 
nuinely patriotic. He admits honestly enough that a country whose 
rivers drain the North, but debouch in the South, cannot be divided 
into Northern and Southern sections ; that the attempt at secession 
can end only in ruinous war. He therefore suggests a compromise 
which to him seems as easy as its invention, one which shall bring 
* regenerated life, peace, and safety to our once again united happy 
country.” This “compromise” is simply for the “ North to recog- 
nize fully and perfectly every constitutional right and privilege of 
the South,” and extend slavery over the entire American continent. 
This is the first time, we think, we have seen this demand put for- 
ward as a rivht by any Southerner of position or responsibility. The 
majority even of planters have always argued that slavery is rightful, 
a is menaced by the action of the North, but Governor Call thrusts 
aside that shallow pretence. He does, indeed, condescend to argue 
for the rightfulness of slavery. It is, he says, a just institution, 
without which the discovery of America, with all its boundless un- 
cultivated resources of wealth, would have been of little value to the 
civilized world ‘The North, with its teeming millions, is evidently 
nothing in the General’s eyes. America was discovered in order that 
slaves might grow cotton, and white men profit by the proceeds ; 
but that, as an old argument, may pass. So also may the assertion 
that the African is the happier for slavery, a “wild barbarian tamed 
and civilized by slavery,” who “ works cheerfully for his master even 
without compulsion much better than he does for himself,” and is 
content to “pride himself on his master’s position in society, rejoice 
with him in prosperity, and mourn with him deeply and feelingly in 
all his sorrows and afflictions.” If all that were as true as it is ima- 
ginative, the case would be unaltered, so long as slavery, while 
raising the slave, demoralized the white. But in England to renew 
the slave argument is happily only a waste of time, and the General 
does not expend his energies on so antique a theme. Slavery being 
proved righteous, he advances to his main proposition, which we 
must describe in his own words, italicized by himself; “ It has been 
proposed,” he says, “ by statesmen of great ability, and a sectional 
party has come triumphantly into power on the proposition, to confine 
slavery for ever within its present limits,” 

But 

“It is admitted by those sagacious statesmen, and by all other intelligent 
men, that the Government of the United States has no power to abolish slavery 
in any State of the confederacy ; and yet here is a proposition distinctly made, 
and a President of the United States has been elected on an implied pledge to 
carry that proposition into execution, which must destroy slavery in all the 
States, and may destroy 4,000,000 of slaves and their increase, or drive the white 
population beyond those limits. The present population of the slaveholdin 
States is now estimated at 12,000,000 of people; of this number, near 4,000, 
are slaves. When we look back fifty years, and see the number of slaves of that 
time, and consider the present number, it may not be an extravagant calculation 
to estimate the slave population within its present limits, at the end of the next 
half-century, at 20,000,000 of people. The natural increase of this prolific race 
far exceeds the increase of the white race. But its proportion to the white race, 
within this area, will be augmented by another process. The black race must 
remain for ever where it is. The white man, following the native instinct of the 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as obeying the impulse of necessity, must emigrate as the 
population becomes more dense, and the means of subsistence more limited, leav- 
ing the slaves behind. Thus producing annually a greater increase of one, and a 
decrease of the other, And this disproportion must continue to augment year 
after year, in a ratio not now to be calculated, until the black race must so far 
preponderate, unless destroyed by want and famine, war or pestilence, as to com~- 
pel their masters to abandon their homes, and leaye them to the possession of 
their famished slaves.” 

This “revolutionary proposition,” he continues, can be paralleled 
only by the murder of Hebrew children by the Egyptians, or the 
“smothering ” of Europeans in the Black Hole of Calcutta ; it is “a 
proposition to confine for ever four millions of unoffending people 
within a boundary, where, from the natural increase of numbers in @ 
few years, they must perish from famine, pestilence, and war, or drive 
eight millions of white men into exile to avoid the same calamities.” 
Statistics are evidently not known in Florida, or General Call might 
have remembered that for four millions of slaves to people the South, 
up to the English average—and tropical races bear closer packing 
than that—would take, supposing them to double in forty years, just 
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two hundred and sixty years, a space of time for which politicians | music on the Continent. But our societies are managed by mascn 
need not very carefully speculate; but his meaning shines clearly | who know their art, and who are, or ought to be, able io jy 
through his ignorance. They cannot remain slaves, if they increase | thej ination of tl its c Judge by 
; 4 y their own examination of the merits of a new work. It is no 
so rapidly, unless they eover a vast and scattered surface. General | fo, their bringing out an inferior work that it has b 
Call therefore would rend the Union rather than permit the future | y; me Pesis. Yer being dow ini Cen applauded 
extinction of slavery by the pro of population. It is not, he jenna, or elpsic, or aris. or ing slow in importing novel; 
emphatically declares, only the right of the master for which he con- the Philharmon: ie Society has long been censured as Sluggish anj 
tends. “Great and unquestionable as I regard this right, it would | ert, and its rivals, which have lately sprung up, ‘have professed ty 
sink in my estimation far below its present position, if it did not involve | introduce a more active management ; but they have gradually found 
the high considerations of humanity, the great consideration of political | themselves constrained to follow the very course they begay 
and domestic economy. The race is now too numerous, and it is| blaming. The works of the greatest masters have never been slog 
increasing too ly to be confined within its present limits. | to reach England, and should another Beethoven or Mend 
Tho ivided into families, and domesticated with white families, it % into bei wre ssl 
Fi “ . A. - » ©! suddenly start into being, we have no fear that England will be 
is a distinct nation of near four millions of people, and constitutes a part |. ; f hi B for th ee 
of the American people.” “The slaves are property and persons. As in ignorance of his genius. But as for the herd of mediocrities, why 
property their masters have a right to carry r ot away; as persons pick up lo cal and Cueeney Teeeeeem, each in @s narrow cin 
they have a right to emigrate. The new principle prevents either and for his little day, it is much better for us that we never kyo, 
movement, or rather strives to prevent it. “This institution cannot | anything about them. 
be stopped in its career of usefulness to the whole world. J¢ cannot 
be confined to its present limits. Dire and uncontroliable necessity will 
impel the master and the slave to cut their way through every barrier ——————aaaVSqaomom=x2 
which may be thrown around it, or perish together in the attempt. The 





“ Where ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise.” 





consequences of confinement are too terrible to be borne. The attempt to Fine Arts 
the —— of gunpowder, or stop the eruption of the burning Kea 
ano, would not be more perilous and unavailing. The path of ROYAL ACADEMY. 
destiny must lead the 1 on race to the mastery of the whole Conciuprne Notice. 


continent, and if the whole column should not advance, the division . : . 
of this race will, with the institution of American slavery, advance | 1 portraits are as numerous as usual, and display, with few ex 
from the banks of the Rio Grande to the line under the’ sun, esta- | tions, the usual characteristics. Much complaint is often heard aboy: 
blishing in their march the waymarks of civilization, the temples of a their number and obtrusiveness, a complaint that is scarcely reas. 
— civilization and a purer liberty.” The simple solution of his | able, for they generally occupy positions in which smaller subjeg 
difficulty, the emigration of the slaves as freemen, never occurs to | pictures would be scarcely visible : they seldom encroach on the 
General Call. They must be slaves, or starve ; the North has no right | ine, Moreover, the portraits have an wuc easing interest for th fairer 
to secede from the moral and legal national obligations to sustain the e Ae . nmi 
ees " ext sa un AC | portion of the public. One perpetually hears the exclamation, in refer. 
institution of African slavery ; and “if it should be the determination babl daub. “ What. ‘. No 
of Mr. Lincoln and the party which has brought him into power to ence probably to some daub, “ What a sweet. face that is, No. 1200!" 
confine slavery to its present limits, the day of battle need not be deferred, If, on reference to the catalogue, the owner of the “sweet face” is 
and, when it comes, I trust in God that every Southern man will be found to possess a titled name, the admiration is prolonged. Can 
ready and willing to die rather than yield to a proposition so unjust, siderations of art give place to specula t ions as to whether it is “ like.” 
We ee ane Gall will not be considered an ordinary fanatic * ane nee s this 5 lon oak "- sare 
cae +cat He ; , wo . vo ee aa 
ages - —— nee - 1s er ie aa write moderately, admits | first, that the conventional column and curtain have been displaced 
- uld not create slavery if it did not exist, and evidently by the bran-new Turkey-carpet and easy-chair, and, secondly, thet 
considers himself a victim to public suspicion on account of his con- : _ nett 
ciliatory views. And this man, governor of a State, a moderate poli. | ™"Y of the painters have discovered some new rules of proportion 
tician, ‘and a friend of the st declares that, unless eeuly js | for the human frame. Eight times the length of the head used to be 
extended over a continent, he will consent to perish in the field. considered the maximum height of an erect figure. Now nine, and 
even ten times that length, are deemed insufficient. Thus Mr. E.U 


Eddis, in “ Robert Palmer, Esq.” (17), an otherwise honestly painted 
Pasir portrait, represents the sitter of Brobdingnagian dimensions, remind- 
— aa . ing one of those deceptive show-cloths hung outside a small tn 
TwEREz is little that calls for notice in the musical occurrences of the velling caravan, which intimate that “the Patagonian Giant may be 
past week. ; Adelina Patti goes on repeating, to immense houses and | seen within.” Mr. H. C. Weigall sins also in this respect. “The 
with undiminished éclat, the two parts—Amina and Lucia—in which | Rarl of Airlie” (273) appears to be considerably over seven feet in 
she has been so triumphantly successful. She is about to appear, we height. In other respects it is a vigorous and manly portrait, 
understand, in Dinorah as her third character, and Martha, too, is |though recalling a little too forcibly “Don Balthasar Carlos,” by 
talked of. Both are evidently in her way, and she will fill them Velasquez, in the Belvidere Gallery at Vienna. But the prize for 
charmingly ; é exaggerated elongation must be awarded to Mr. T. M. Joy for his 
Mario appeared on Monday, for the first time this season, as Count group of “ Mr. and Mrs. Raven Reed and Child” (369). The figures 
Almaviva in the Barbiere di Siviglia, and received on his entrance a | here are so tall as to aptly illustrate the mathematical definition of 
most cordial welcome. He seemed full of health and spirits, and | 4 jine : they have length without breadth. 
enacted the youthful lover as well as ever. He was in full posses- One of Mr. Knight’s best heads is “James Manning, Esq.” (58), 
sion, too, of his vocal powers, and sang with that delicious Italian very dexterous in manipulation and marked with great individuality. 
sweetness which is becoming rare now-a-days even on the Italian | 4 full-length of “ Thomas Brown, Esq.” (119) is broad and masterly. 
stage. The Bar biere, the finest comuc opera in existence, is strongly | [t js evidently a portraiture of figure as well as face, and the back- 
cast at this theatre just now. With Miolan Carvalho as Rosina, ground properly represents the scene in which the original is accus- 
Mario as Almaviva, Ronconi as Figaro, Ciampi as Doctor Bartholo, | tomed to live and move. Sir J. W. Gordon alw ays succeeds best in 
and Tagliafico as Basilio, it forms, as a whole, one of the most de- | the heads of elderly men. I prefer, therefore, “ James Smith, Esq.” 








lightful entertainments that the musical stage can furnish. (9), a life-like and characteristic study, painted with remarkable 
Grisi has not given a farewell performance this week ; but on | power and firmness, to his full-lengths of “ Mrs. George Baird” (104) 
Tuesday next she is to appear, with Mario, in the Huguenots. and “ James Forbes, Esq.” (202), though the latter is very admirable. 


Mr. Grant’s great feeling for ladylike taste has been shown to greatet 

The Musical Society of London gave their last orchestral concert | advantage in former years. Still, notwithstanding a certain flumsi- 
of the season at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening. It was the | ness of treatment, there is much that is good in “ Mrs. and Miss 
best and most successful concert that this large and influential body | Hodgson” (65). But Mr. Grant shows best in “ Lord Clyde” (131). 
have yet given, for they seem to have become aware of their error in | Most of us can testify to the veritable resemblance, but the quiet 
choosing second-rate pieces because they were new or little known in | gravity of treatment and dignity of attitude will be appreciable by 
preference to the music of the greatest masters, with which the | all. “Lord Crewe” (380), an engraving of which is hung 12 the 
public are already acquainted. This concert was utterly destitute of Octagon Room, is facile and gentlemanlike. Mr. Boxall’s sole con- 
novelty. There was Becthoven’s Pastoral Symphony; there were | tribution is “Louis Huth, Esq.,” one of the best portraits of - 
three familiar Overtures of Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Weber; there | year. It is a half-length, the arms folded, the body in profile, the 
was Sterndale Bennett’s Concerto in C minor, played by Arabella | face looking out of the canvas—a face that will not readily be for- 
Goddard; and there were well-known opera-airs sung by Madame | gotten. There is more in it than mere imitative flesh-painting: the 
Sherrington and Gardoni. This bill of fare brought an influx of eager | soul of the man looks through the features. The apparently child 
guests, and every dish was devoured with evident enjoyment. We | like but really masterful simplicity of this portrait is very note 
often hear it said that the societies—such as the Philharmonic, oe-| worthy. Mr. Richmond, though deficient in feeling for colour, 
who cater for the musical entertainment of the public are bound to| draws with great skill and refinement. “ Sir Harry Verney, MP. 
furnish novelty and variety, and when some new importation from | (617) is a good specimen of his powers. A head in chalks, “E. M 





abroad is coldly received, its production is justitied on the ground; Ward, Esq., R.A.” (819), is perfect. Mr. Frost’s little study er 
that the public ought to be made acquainted with the progress of | 


head (358) is worth acres cf “Euphrosynes.” It has truth am 
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Mr. R. Cholmondely’s “ Roman Study” (532)—a fine Ita-| powers of design. 


lian girl, her face partly turned away, fastening the girdle of her 
“mson dress slashed with white, is drawn with great style and 
wer, and has rich colour. “Colonel M‘Murdo and his Infant 
Daughter” (246), by Mr. E. Williams, is one of the most comic por- 
traits in the rooms. After looking at it for a considerable time I 
an unable to determine how the gallant colonel supports the child. 
js she seated on the topmost ornaments of that carved chair-back ? 
If so, the calmness of her face proclaims her to be the possessor of 
gore than Spartan fortitude. Mr. Sant has several of his forcible 
its of children marked by a picturesque grace which tends 
occasionally to the theatrical, as in 41. In “Children of Lord and 
lady Herbert” (257) he departs from his marked effects of light and 
shade, and repteSents very pleasingly a boy and girl in that “ open 
en light,” in which Queen Elizabeth loved to be painted. Mr. 
HT. Wells, hitherto only known as a miniature painter of great ex- 
cellence, sends a life-size portrait of “Viscount Ranelagh” (306), 
which proves that with more experience in painting on a larger 
sale he will take high rank among our portrait painters. The atti- 
tude may be characteristic, but it is also sprawling. The flesh lacks 
brilliance and solidity. Very delightful is a study of a mottled-com- 
sioned, blue-eyed girl in a grey-white dress, entitled “ Portrait” 
(22). “Am Italian” (147) is equally good, though based too obvi- 
ously on the style of Giorgione. ‘ Miss Alice Prinsep” (343), by 
wr. G. F. Watts, is the most charming and poetic rendering of 
female beauty this year. It possesses, in a great degree, the best 
ities of art, shown particularly in exquisite refinement of drawing 
ad great invention in arrangement of colour. Mr. Weigall, in 
addition to the “ Earl of Airlie” mentioned above, has four other 
its, distinguished by a broad generous truth and fidelity to 
nature. “Miss Florence Pearse” (633) is perhaps one of his best 
heads. Mr. Phillips’s ¢ H. B. Lock, Esq., Secretary to the Earl of 
Bigin” (445), will be regarded with interest. “The Marquis of 
Boumont” (236), by the same, is unduly tall. “J. W. Taylor, the 
Greenland Traveller” (224), attended by an Esquimaux, is one of the 
characteristic portraits of the year. The painter is Mr. J. E. 
Williams. “‘ Charles Penruddocke, Psq.” (86), by Mr. E. Long, is 
rich and powerful in tone. 

In the Octagon Room, special attention should be directed to the 
ehborate and masterly “Thames” etchings (930, 75), by Mr. J. 
Whistler, and some capital landscapes in the same style, by Mr. H. 
Dean (971-72-76). These gentlemen cultivate with perfect success an 
art toomuch neglected, and therefore insufliciently appreciated in- 
Eagland. The North Room, by its scanty display of miniatures, 
shows what inroads have been made on this branch of art by photo 
gnaphy. Here Mr. Wells charms us again with “ Miss Wetton” (845), 
painted with subtle delicacy of colour. Miss A. Dixon, in “ Daughters 
of the late Rev. Charles West” (847), shows great appreciation 
of childish grace and expression. More liquid eyes, or a more art- 
kess unforced. smile than are given in this little gem will be looked 
for invain. It is a charming work. Among the chalk portraits 
those by Mr. Thorburn are conspicuous ; an upturned female head, 
“Mrs. Brewster” (808), being especially good. 872 and 919 are 
two clever studies of heads by Mr. R. Tucker. Mr. J. Franklin’s 
“Playing Cards” (792) were never designed for short-sighted people. 
They are crowded and indistinct. Mr. V. Cole’s water-colour draw- 
ing, called “ Shadows from the Beeches” (822), is an effective and 
conscientious study from nature. As true but less powerful is 
“Riverside Meadows” (914), by Mr. G. P. Boyce. Mr. Scott’s “ De- 
signs for the Government Offices” (699, 702) are the most promi- 
mnt of the architectural drawings. “Study for a Chancel” (671), 
by Mr. J. Bentley, is better in architectural arrangement than in the 
tiyle of its wall decorations. “The new East-end of Waltham 
Abbey” (673), by Mr. W. Burges, is well designed. The drawing 
itself is very pictorial in treatment. ‘‘ The N.E. View ofa Church to 
bebuilt in London” (679), by Mr. J. L. Pearson, is remarkable for the 
wmugement by which the triforium windows are visible from the 
«tlerior, and the good grouping of the windows in the tower. 681 
tpresents the interior of the same church. It is difficult to under- 
saad how Mr. M. D. Wyatt attained his present reputation if “ Ori- | 
gual Sketch fora Public Building” (689) is to be taken as an ex- 
ample of his capacity. The style is a jumble of “ perpendicular” 
aad “ early” Gothic, mingled here and there with pseudo-Moresque 
details. The statue of Queen Victoria (?) overlooking the roadway 
% indeed, colossal, and dwarfs a building already puny. 684, 
Sketch for a Gallery of Communication,” is much better. Mr. E. 
M. Barry’s finely designed “‘ National Schools, Endell-street” (703), 
will not be overlooked, though the real structure is much better than 
ls paper representative—not always the case, by the way. Messrs. 

hard and Seddon exhibit a pretentious drawing in a carved 
fame, “The Church of St. John the Evangelist, Newport” (704). 
A border of unintelligible letters and wriggling snakes surrounds 
the church, which is all spire. Fully as long as the snakes, it 
8 almost equally attenuated. “Designed for Wall-Painting” (717), 
rs. Clayton and Bell, is archaic im style, but shows great 
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‘Englishman as much as possible like an Athenian law-giver. 


| ful’? character of Mr. 


The subdued, fresco-like tone of colour 
harmonizes appropriately with the main incident, the Cruci- 
fixion. ‘Church of St. Peter at Bournemouth” (718), by Mr. 

|G. E. Street, is well composed, massive, grave, yet pictaresque. The 
architect has avoided a fault common to many of our modern Gothic 

churches. The spire does not run to seed. <A lofty tower and a 
spire of moderate height are always preferable to a squat tower and 
a wire-drawn spire. Apart from its architectural merits, this drawing 
presents a good example of pen-and-ink work. Mr. D. Kirkaldy’s 
drawing of the “ Royal Mail Steam-ship Persia” (912) is a marvellous 
feature of the exhibition, a monument of patient, indefatigable in- 
dustry. Transverse and longitudinal sections of the vessel, drawn to 
the minute seale of one inch to the foot, are portrayed with miracu- 
lous neatness, and an incredulous amount of carefully-wrought detail. 
Each bolt, nut, rod, and crank of the machinery is in its place; in 
the saloon each ornamental panel, though not so large as the little 
finger-nail, is patterned with flowers. The precision with which the 
whole is wrought is very remarkable ; there are no signs of hesitation 
or erasure. That this is not a mere mechanical drawing is shown by 
the shadows cast by the paddle-wheels upon the hull, the impression 
of receding depth conveyed in the tranverse sections, and the effect 

of light and shade in the machinery department in the longitudinal 
section. It is the most interesting engineering drawing I have ever 

seen. But Mr. Kirkaldy cannot afford to do many such; eyesight 
is too precious, and life not long enough. 

In the collection of sculpture, some very good and many very bad 
examples will be found. Among the former, Mr. Foley’s “Gold. 
smith” (981) must be reckoned. The likeness is faithful, the figure 
stands firmly, is thoroughly well-modelled, and free from that atti- 
tudinizing air so often manifested in sculpture. A little more nature 
in the action of the hands is only wanted to make this a perfect work. 

“ Lady Godiva” (989), by Mr. J. Thomas, is vulgar, from the face of 

the female to the preposterously flowing tail of the horse. “ Una and 

the Lion” (1083), is open to the same objections. The lion is not a 

|noble lion. There is a wonderful dispiay of texture in the animal’s 
hide, but a plentiful lack of dignity in its head. Mr. A. Munro is re- 

fined but weak. “The Sound of tie Shell” (993) is prettily conceived. 

“ Babe Asleep” (1001), very tender in feeling, is Mr. unro’s best 

work. Mr. H. H. Armstead is determined to be original and startling 

‘at all hazards in his “St. George’s Vase” (1002). Full of erratic 
and demonstrative cleverness, it noisily thrusts itself into notice. 

|The mixture of naturalistic leaves with conventionalized ornament, 

land the dizarre outline of the whole, are strange features in its 
design. Some of the subject medallions are well conceived. Mr. 
| Armstead is almost the only Englishman who cultivates the art of 
sculpture as applied to the precious metals—an art rendered famous 
by Benvenuto Cellini. It is a pity, therefore, that he does not aim 
at quietude in design, and endeavour to combine grace with origi- 
nality. ‘ Mary” (1007), by Mr. H. 8. Leifchild, is not without a 
certain solemnity of feeling, but the figure stands weakly. As a con- 
ception of the Mother of Christ, it is a failure. Mr. C. F. Fuller has 
evidently devoted much study to the Elgin Marbles. “ The Cast- 

Away” (1019) bears a very remarkable resemblance to the “ Ilissus.” 

Mr. Behnes’s bust of the “ Bishop of London” (1033) is one of the 





best modelled heads and most faithful likenesses in the room. “ Sar- 
|danapalus” (997), by Mr. Weekes, is powerful and academically 


correct. “J. Mandslay, Esq.” (1056) is firm and life-like. Mr. J. 
Durham’s colossal statue of “Frank Crossley, Esq., M.P.” (1037), 
the original of which, according to the catalogue, was erected in Halifax 
last year, is a desperate effort to make an ordinary nineteenth-century 
We 
learn from this statue that the original is in the habit of sitting in a 
highly classic chair aad wearing clothes utterly destitute of pockets. 
This is surely not characteristic of the merchant-princes of the north. 
The large fortunes they accumulate are not acquired by posing in a 
Greek chair, and I should imagine that they like to have some means 
of carrying their ready cash. “Sir William Peel, K.C.B.” (1038), 
by Mr. W. Theed, has much character and energy in the head, but 
the attitude of the figure, viewed in front, is awkward. The time- 
honoured coil of rope, mortar, anchor, and cannon-ball might have 
been left out. There are no less than three versions of “ Achilles and 
Lycaon,” or “ Lycaon and Achilles” (1075-78-88). It is hard to decide 
which is the worst group. One hears a great deal about the “thought- 

heats sculpture, but, after patient investi- 
gation, I do not find that his present works—two portrait medallions 
(986, 996) and a bust of “ William Shaen, <i heme | 
more than average ability. Mr. J. D. Crittenden has a characteristic 
bust of “J. R. Joffray, Esq.” (1106), and Mr. E. J. Kuntze two 
admirable statuettes, “ A Lady” (1125), and “ Lord Elcho in Rifle 
Uniform” (1128). After seeing so much of the “ ideal” treatment of 
modern dress, it is pleasant to look at these little works, so full of 
ability and truth. Both figures have life and motion, while the 
careful modelling and individuality of the heads deserve high praise. 
I cannot better close this notice of the Academy than with a tribute 
to the great powers of Baron Marochetti, who this year bears the 
palm of portrait sculpture, as Mr. Watts does that of portrait age 4 
His three busts, Duchess of Manchester” (1026), “ Lady - 
burton” (1032), and “The late Marquis of Waterford” (1050), evince 
consummate knowledge of the subtleties of form. The female heads 
particularly are beautiful in outline, delicate in treatment, and grand 
in style. Day Poixt. 
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MR. BUCKLE’S SECOND VOLUME ON CIVILIZATION.* 
First Notice. 

We should be sorry indeed to be thought guilty of the cheap imper- 
tinence of a sneer at a writer of a book such as very few countries, 
and very few generations even in those few countries, are capable of 
producing, when we say that Mr. Buckle’s successive volumes resemble 
very strongly in style and general effect, though belonging to the higher 
world of philoso bical generalization, American Presidents’ messages. 
Benignant Intellect discoursing at large, with enlightened dogmatism, 
of the past failures and future triumphs of mankind, directs, from 
time to time, to the different races of men in very different crises of 
their national history, these general statements as to their errors and 
their duty, with very little hope of modifying their practical proceed- 
ings, and without much insight into the actual human forces at work 
in the generations addressed, but still with a praiseworthy intellectual 
desire for the due development of their resources, and a genuine in- 
tellectual lamentation over the obstructions in the way. The intellects 
of England and France had already received such a Message from 
Mr. Buckle; in the present instance he addresses, more in sorrow 
than in anger, the intellects of Spain and Scotland. The research 
which he displays is conscientious and profound, the grasp of his 
understanding is wide, and the character of his exposition singularly 
lucid. The critic must be either learned far beyond most of his 
class, or at least as blind and arrogant as the least learned of his 
class, who could really think himself competent to pronounce on the 
historical accuracy of the mass of Mr. Buckle’s statements, a task 
which we do not mean even to attempt. That they rest generally on 
good authority, even where they are most one-sided, the voluminous 
citations in his notes sufficiently attest. But it is not with regard to 
his facts, but his classification of them and his inferences from them, 
that Mr. Buckle challenges criticism. And, of course, many are 
competent to judge of the adequacy of his premises and the accuracy 
of his conclusions who would never have ventured alone into the 
great field of research which he explores with so much skill, and 
travels over at so smooth and equal a pace. 

And in the first instance his readers will find it amply worth their 
while to consider carefully the general character of their author’s in- 
tellectual constitution, of which there are more than usually marked 
indications in the volumes before us. The most telling qualities of 
these remarkable books are very closely connected with what would 
usually betermed deficiencies in the writer’s mind, were they not exactly 
such as to fit him for his work, and for his own overstrained estimate 
of its real scope and value. There is much, in his style, of the stately 
aud egotistic condescension of Gibbon, though without his eye for 
pageantry, and with a mild, philosophical,and philanthropic enthusiasm 
that gives the impression of a kind of tepid sublimity. No one who 
has read Gibbon’s autobiographical memoir can help being struck 
with the marked resemblances and differences between the historian 
of the Roman Empire and the philosophical historian of Civilization. 
The well-known passage in which Gibbon dwells on his own achieve- 
ments has a remarkable parallel in Mr. Buckle’s second volume. 
Gibbon, in completing his fiftieth year, and after congratulating him- 
self with characteristic complacency on surviving the many chances 

inst any infant’s reaching that age, writes thus: “1 am dis- 
gusted with the affectations of men of letters, who complain that 
they have renounced a substance for a shadow ; and that their fame 
(which sometimes is no insupportable weight) affords a poor compen- 
sation for envy, censure, and persecution. My own experience, at 
least, has taught me a very different lesson; twenty happy years 
has been animated by the labour of my “ History,” and its success 
has given me a name, a rank, a character in the world to which I 
should not otherwise have been entitled. The freedom of my writings 
has, indeed, provoked an implacable tribe; but as I was sate from 
the stings, if was soon accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets ; 
my nerves are not tremblingly alive; and my literary temper is 
so happily framed that I am less sensible of pain than of pleasure. 
The rational pride of an author may be offended rather than flattered 
by vague indiscriminate praise; but he cannot, he should not, be 
indifferent to the fair testimonies of private and public esteem. 
Even his moral sympathy may be gratified by the idea that now, in 
the present hour, he is imparting some degree of amusement or 
knowledge to his friends in a distant land; that one day his mind 
will be familiar to the grandchildren of those who are yet unborn.” 
Mr. Buckle sketches the sacrifices of a philosophical historian of 
Civilization in as benignant and stately a style, and a somewhat higher 
if a less serenely satislied mood. Gibbon was taking off his armour, 
and Mr. Buckle is only making the second great step in putting it on : 

“Not for him, are those rewards which, in other pursuits, the same energy 

would have earned; not for him, the sweets of popular applause; not for him, 
the laxury of power; not for him, a share in the councils of his country; not for 
him, a conspicuous and honoured place before the public eye. Albeit conscious 
of what he could do, he may not compete in the great contest ; he cannot hope to 
win the prize; he cannot even enjoy the excitement of the struggle. To him, 
the arena is closed. His recompense lies within himself, and he must learn to 
care little for the sympathy of his fellow-creatures, or for such honours as they 
are able to bestow. So far from looking for these things, he should rather be 
prepared for that obloquy which always awaits those, who, by opening up new 
veins of thought, disturb the prejudices of their contemporaries. While ignorance, 
and worse than ignorance, is imputed to him, while his motives are misrepresented 
and his integrity impeached, while he is accused of denying the value of moral 
principles, and of attacking the foundation of all religion, as if he were some 
public enemy, who made it his business to corrupt society, and whose delight it 
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was to see what evil he could do; while these charges are orward 
repeated from mouth to mouth, he must be capable of pdr “ ‘lene, a 
even tenor of his way, without swerving, without pausing, and without te 
from his path to notice the angry outcries which he cannot but hear ai a ; 
he —_ o- oe if - does not long to rebuke. ed _— 
“ And let him toil as he may, the sun and noontide of his life chai 

the evening of his days shall qvetie him, and he himself have . ouall bam by, 
leaving that unfinished which he had vainly hoped to complete. He ma’ se 
foundation ; it will be for his successors to raise the edifice, Their = rf the 
give the last touch; they will reap the glory; their names will be i. “= 
when his is forgotten. It is, indeed, too true, that such a work re: el 
only several minds, but also the successive experience of several oul - 
Once, I own, I thought otherwise. Once, when It first caught sight of the wi 
field of knowledge, and seemed, however dimly, to discern its various — 
the relation they bore to each other, I was so entranced with its surpacs 
beauty, that the judgment was beguiled, and I deemed myself able, not on) 
cover the surface, but also to master the details. Little did I know hea 
horizon enlarges as well as recedes, and how vainly we grasp at the ~ 
forms, which melt away and elude us in the distance. Of all that I had ho 
to do, I now find but too surely how small a part I shall accomplish, [py th : 
early aspirations, there was much that was fanciful; perhaps there was es 


that was foolish. Perhaps, too, they contained a moral defect, and savourej of 


an arrogance which belongs to a strength that refuses to recognize its own weak 
ness. Still, even now that they are defeated and brought to nought, [ chanee 
repent having indul in them, but, on the contrary, I would willingly reca} 
them, if I could. For, such hopes belong to that joyous and sanguine period of 
life, when alone we are really happy; when the emotions are more active tha, 
the judgment; when experience has not yet bardened our nature; whep 
affections are not yet blighted and nipped to the core; and when the bitterness 
of disappointment not having yet been felt, difficulties are unheeded, obstacles 
are unseen, ambition is a pleasure instead of a pang, and the blood cours 
swiftly through the veins, the pulse beats high, while the heart throbs at the 
prospect of the future. Those are glorious days; but they go from us, and 
nothing can compensate their absence. To me, they now seem more like the 
visions of a disordered fancy, than the sober realities ot things that were, and an 
not. It is painful to make this confession; but I owe it to the reader, because | 
would not have him to suppose that either in this, or in the future volumes of 
my History, I shall be able to redeem my pledge, and to perform all that | 
mised. Something, I hope to achieve, which will interest the thinkers of this 
age; and something, perhaps, on which posterity may build. It will, however 
only be a fragment of my original design.” ‘ 

We extract these eloquent passages because they at once identify 
the type of Mr. Buckle’s genius with that*already familiar to us ig 
our other great “philosophical” historians, Gibbon and Macaulay, 
All three of these great writers—and should Mr. Buckle live to com. 
plete his work, we are sure that his name will often be mentioned 
with theirs, though not, probably, on the same level, since he must, 
as he observes, take the popular disadvantages of being a philosopher 
as well as that inward recompense of which he speaks so eloquently 
—have, deeply rooted in their genius, a certain profound sympathy 
with and insight into the external roll and development of human 
affairs, which is accompanied in each of them by a cold externalism 
of view that we had almost said effectually excludes from their vision 
anything like the true roots of human action, the real moving forces 
of human life. There is apparently a certain pallor of temper, a cold 
Whiggish utilitarianism, inherent in the mind of a “ philosophical” 
historian which culminates in Mr. Buckle. 

The way in which each of the three whom we have mentioned mo- 
ralizes on life is strikingly similar. ‘They each of them write of the 
world of books with the same enthusiasm which most men reserve for 
living beings. We all remember Mr. Macaulay’s panegyric on book- 
friendships, and their many poiuts of superiority to living ties. 
Gibbon says, in like manner, that these studies supply him every day 
with a “ perpetual source of independent and rational pleasure ;” and 
adds, in his grand style, “ Shall I add, that since the failure of. my first 
wishes I have never entertained any serious thoughts of a matrimonial 
connexion?” The same inhuman eloquence in speaking of human 
things is a very remarkable feature in Mr. Buckle. “In every 
country,” he says, with almost Gibborian splendour, “it has been 
usual to make merry at marriages, partly from a natural feeling, and 
partly, perhaps, from a notion that a contract so often productive ol 
misery might, at all events, begin with mirth.” 

And, as might be expected, the same tone of mind pervades all the 
three men in speaking of the deeper experiences of life. They are 
all of them “hardened at once against good and evil.” To quote 
Gibbon’s mild superiority to every “ superstition” would be a work 
of supererogation. Macaulay, as is well known, took exactly the 
same tone. The eulogium on Lord Bacon expressly draws our atten- 
tion to the fact: “Nor did he ever meddle with those emgmas 
which had puzzled hundreds of generations, and will puzzle hundreds 
more. . . . He lived in an age in which disputes on the most subtle 
poiuts of divinity excited an extreme interest throughout Europe, and 
nowhere more than in England. He was placed in the very thick 0 
the conflict . . . yet, whilé the world was resounding with the voice 
of disputatious philosoply and disputatious theology, the Bacomaa 
school, like Alworthy seated between Square and ‘Thwackum, pre- 
served a calm neutrality, half scornful, half benevolent, and content 
with adding to the sum of practical good, left the war of words to 
those who liked it.” Mr. Buckle is never so eloquent as when he Is 
eulogizing the same temper. “Hitherto,” he tells us, “the Scotch 
had cared for little except religious polemics. In every society pes 
had been the chief subject of conversation; and on them men had 
wasted their energies without the least benclit either to themselves 
or others. But avout this time it was observed that the improve- 
ment of manufactures became acommon topic of discourse. Sue 4 
statement . . . shows that there was, at all events, a tendency ® 
turn aside from subjects which are inaccessible to our understanding, 
and the discussion of which has no effect except to exasperate those 
who dispute, and to make them more intolerant than ever of theo 
gical opinions different from their own.” nails 

The temperament which is so marked in Gibbon and Macaulay , 
the temperament of sublime superiority to the deeper and more pe 
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— etoreats of human life—is, as we have said, in some sense, cari- 
eatured, in others humanized, in Mr. Buckle. He apparently cares less 

the study of human life. The philosophical pity with which he 
speaks of those who merely paint pictures, instead of developing socio- 

‘al Jaws, is like the pity with which an officer in the scientific corps 
down upon an officer in the line. But he is more of a philan- 
thropist than either Gibbon or Macaulay. The feelings with which 

. ‘s of war are those of a very tender-hearied Quaker. The 
jorror Which he expresses for religious persecution is the horror of 
and profound humanity, as well as the horror of philosophical 


Jooks 


uine 
jgnity. : : ; ‘ 
There is, however, an important respect in which Mr. Buckle’s 
whole view of history is so blanched by the peculiarity of his philoso- 
ical theory, as to be much more colourless than that of either of his 
great predecessors. Both Gibbon and Macaulay were men of the 
world—Gibbon certainly a very sceptical man of the world—and, 





without any distinct conviction as to divine government, they had 
still a very deep respect for tlie office of human law and the energy 


of human government. Mr. Buckle has a strongly marked dislike 
for both. He dislikes everything in the shape of obedience or com- 


_ He has a sincere contempt for loyalty, and as sincere a dis- 
like to that ruling faculty of which loyalty is the object. So far does 
be carry this, that he denies to the Romans, who, so far as any nation 
ean monopolize that title, have certainly been the fat hers of modern 
civilization, any pretence to be reckoned amongst civilized peoples. 
“Jp their best days,” he says, “their virtues were the virtues of 

ians, and even those they were now about to lose.” His feel- 
ing obviously is that Roman civilization was all based in a strong 
moral gift for practical organization, for impressing civil Order upon 

, and observing it themselves. But Mr. Buckle has a sincere 
dislike for all the gifts which are associated with this kind of moral 
onder. In the last passage of his book he declaims with vel:emence 
against the belief that human beings are subject to the mora/ govern- 
meat of God. Such an impression, he says, is unworthy of the 
Deity, who guides us through laws, indeed, but not those imperfect 
soral laws, which we may obey or disobey—not by appeals to the 
conscience, not by penalty and judgment, but by those inevitable 
laws, in the scientific sense of the word, which all things observe and 
canot but observe—where obedience is out of the question because 
disobedience is a contradiction, the invariable sequences of matter 
and mind. And this will be found to be the real root of Mr. Buckle’s 
contempt for the Roman State—of his high comparative appreciation 
of Grecian civilization. The Greeks had attained more or less to the 
scientific sense of law—that kind of law which, because it is observed 
byall, is obeyed bynone. Their civilization, so far as it was unique, 
was ded in science more than in moral capacity. It was intellee- 
tual, not ethical or jurisprudential. And eliminating as Mr. Buckle 
does all Ordering faculty, all human power of producing order out of 
chaos, from his conception of civilization, and keeping the idea only for 
the perception of natural and inherent order x sere, Mr. Buckle 
cannot concede anything to the great Roman nation. Accordingly, 
whenever, either in his account of Spanish or of Scotch civilization, 
Mr. Buckle comes across any symptom of loyalty, he never fails to 
afix a stigma to those who evince it. He despises the loyal feeling 
with which the Scotch clung to their nobles, and excuses it only on 
the ground that the nobles helped them to break up the power of the 
Church. Speaking of loyalty, he says: “That feeling which was 
once deemed ardent and generous, but which a deeper analysis shows 
tole mean and servile, was now almost extinct, except among the 
barbarous Highlanders, whose ignorance of affairs long prevented 
them from being influenced by the stream of events. . . . That the 
change was beneficial, can only be questioned by those sentimental 
dreamers with whom life is a matter rather of feeling than of judg- 


ment, and who, despising real and tangible interests, reproach their | 


own age with its material prosperity and with its love of luxury as if 
they were the result of low and sordid desires unknown to the loftier 
tempers of bygone days.” And in all the parts of his history he 
_ Loyalty and Reverence as the two evil spirits of human 
e. 
It is easy to conceive how such views as these expel all the life- 
from human history. Gibbon, who, though far less of an 
tathusiast than Mr. Buckle, had an unerring eye for what was 
grandest in the story of the ages, was indeed far removed from any 
such conception as this. And Macaulay, who to his graphic eye for 
all manly qualities added a sincere if not very vivid party interest in 
the politics of his time, could scarcely have understood its meaning. 
Tet it is the true key to Mr. Buckle’s book. We can never under- 
stand either his theory or his practical prepossessions, without grasp- 
ing this almost incredible axiom, that moral power, the kingly faculty 
as distinguished from mere insight, inspires him with aversion, and 
m no way connect itself with his general theory of history. 
We have dwelt thus long on the analysis of Mr. Buckle’s own intel- 
temper and assumptions, because it is an essential preliminary 
any intelligible criticism on his theory and his conclusions. 
na great writer—and such Mr. Buckle undoubtedly is—passes 
hey land contempt all the vital powers in human history, it is 
utely necessary to realize distinctly the personal peculiarity of 
the view for which he contends, otherwise we are almost certain to 
partially carried away by its calm authoritativeness. Most students 
the present day were agreed that Gibbon and Macaulay misrepre- 
tated history through the Whiggish coldness and secularity of their 
Minciples. Let us remember that Mr. Buckle enforces the same view, 
wot indeed with the frigid impartiality of a Whig, but with the mild 
uaticism of a positive philosopher, and has carried it to the point of 
mecting wholly the moral influence even of human government and 








| human loyalty from the great agents of civilization. With this 
truth distinctly before us we shall be able to criticize more fairly 
his eloquent and able argument. 








| OUR SOCIAL BEES.* 
| Tue world is getting as tired of these republications as of badly 
printed novels sold for a shilling, and worth just the value of the 
wretched paper discoloured by the print which conveys their impos- 
| sible plots and unnatural dialogue. The original idea of what has 
| now become a system was unquestionably sound. It was to preserve 
in a permanent form essays too good to be lost in scattered and hardly 
acceptable Reviews. Lord Macaulay’s were the first and best, but the 
reading world was not sorry to receive in such a shape Sydney Smith’s 
incomparable satire, Bagehot’s laughing sense, Hayward’s ratafia- 
flavoured humour, Lord Ellesmere’s impartial thought, or Hanuay’s 
originality and information. In process of time, however, the theory of 
republication was forgotten, and the cardinal point, that the essay 
should be worth preserving, was quietly laid aside. The public liked 
essays, and everybody who had written anything began to re-edit 
them in hopes of a new demand. As yet we imagine they have been 
only partially disappointed. The books sell well enough, for they 
have some of the merits which in these days command success. 
Costing nothing for ——> they are tolerably cheap, and though 
cheap literature is rapidly declining in importance, cheapness is still 
arecommendation. ‘They are admirably printed, and there is, we are 
happy to believe, a growing taste for the really good print English 
and French publishers still give, and German and American publishers 
still refuse. Railways, which have produced more rubbish calling 
itself literature than all the fools of the past ten generations, are 
beginning to afford us one corrective. The sharpest eyes and the 
sweetest temper are unable to endure bad print in an express train. 
The penny papers are trial enough in that way without the addi- 
tional annoyance of close lines and blurred type in a book one does 
not instantly throw away. ‘The republications are generally of short 
and almost always of readable articles, and there never was a period in 
which short readable trash was so eagerly in demand. The books 
sell, and if sale were a sufficient raison d’étre, there might be an end 
of the discussion. But though sale is pleasant to authors and to pub- 
lishers, critics have a duty with which the mere sale of any class of 
publications has nothing whatever to do. Most of these republica- 
tions are simply trash, worthless in the form in which they originally 
appeared, ca really mischievous when they interrupt the sale and 
impede the production of works of a higher tone — yermanent use- 
fulness. If Mr. Sala chooses to write little tales which are more 
like the dreams of a man of genius with the nightmare,’ than any 
productions of ordinary intellect, in the pages of Zemple Bar, the 
public may read or skip them as it pleases. But we protest against 
a hotch-potch of contributions being bound together in a book, called 
by some quaint name, and claiming a place for themselves among the 
literature of the day. 

Dr. Wynter’s book is not of this class, but it is very nearly as 
| objectionable. He published one the other day, consisting of lon 
| and very excellent essays from different reviews. They ssematel 
| as they deserved to succeed, and success has doubtless seemed to 
| their author sufficient justification for ransacking his portfolios for 
| another collection of scraps, pieces, and contributions. They were 
| republications, and so are these; the only difference being that the 
| former articles were worth reprinting and these are not. They are 
| annoying specimens of the most annoying of literatures, that which 
| professes to popularize science, gives an astronomical system in three 
| pages of vapid colloquialisms, or describes a manufacture in five 
‘of airy chat. Dr. Wynter does not, indeed, follow the example of 
| some of these “light writers,” and sacrifice all care for accuracy to 








a picturesque effect, or misrepresent a whole series of facts, in order 
| never to depart from a tone of uneasy pleasantry. He writes like a 
| gentleman, and really knows his subjects, and is consequently among 
| the most inexcusable of the class whom he wastes onde powers 
| to join. There are some forty-five essays in this volume, and scarcely 
| one in which the author has not wasted real knowledge and thought 
| by presenting it in minute bits, dressed out with what the managers 
|of some magazines seem to consider a “light” style. It is not his 
natural style, which is manly English enough, but a style artificial 
| made to order. Take, for example, these two specimens, selected al- 

most at random : 
| “We may mention another power possessed by the new method, which will 
prove very valuable to publishers. It sometimes happens that when a new edition 
| of a work is called for, some of the original blocks, or stereotyped impressions, are 

found to be wanting. Heretofore new drawings and engravings would have to be 
made; but now all this difficulty is obviated by simply taking the engraved 
page out of the old book, and reproducing the block required from it. This 
actually occurred with respect to the well known work ‘ Bell on the Hand,’ the 
| missing blocks of which have been reproduced from some old printed . tis 
scarcely known yet hew many centuries may elapse ere the ink of old books be- 
comes so dry that it cannot be transferred by the new process; but it is quite 
certain that a couple of hundred years does not so far dry it as to render it inca- 
pable of giving an impression, so that we may have the earliest folio copies of 
Shakspeare’s plays reproduced with exactness in more available sizes through 
the medium of a few sheets of india-rubber.” 
There is a fact of very considerable scientific and practical interest, 
stated as clearly as it can be conveyed in words. But here is a 
sentence which is like nothing so much as the chatter of a “gent” who 
wishes to seem clever, and as foreign to the character of the writer, 
as revealed in his books, as it is wearisome to the ordinary reader : 








“ Of all shop-windows, tailors’ afford me the most matter for speculation ; 
they are such a fine, demonstrative race, these tailors—so artful, get on so by 
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slipping to the blind side of poor human nature. What can be more enchanting 
than an East-end ‘emporium of fashion ?’—the smaller the shop the bigger name 
they give it—no angler knows better the right kind of bait to suit the water. I hate 
‘ splendacious’ pantaloons, with checks big enough for the wearer to play draughts 
upon his knees; and that ‘superior vest,’ with a pattern that would require a Daniel 
Lambert to display it. What a thorough aggravator it is! Sometimes, as I 
rest my board for a minute and look about me, I see the ‘ gents’ flock round such 
windows, and then pass on as though they had got some new idea, some vision of 
a future killing cut, such as a Cremorne or Vauxhall would 
* Startle, waylay, and betray.’ 

And then these City tailors, how artfully they play upon the feelings of affectionate 
mothers—what genteel-looking little boys with the bluest eyes—that stare so long 
one feels annoyed that they do not wink—and the most golden- coloured hair and 
the most genteel features, all done in the best wax-work, are fixed to the side of the 
doorways, and show off their tight-fitting tunics. Pretty darlings, guiltless of tops 
and of soap-alleys, how many Billies and Bobbies, revelling in all the glorious ease 
of frockhood, have you not reduced to the cruel purgatory of breeches and 
button-dom ; but, as I have said before, these tailors play upon the feelings of the 
human race with such remorseless vivacity.” 

It is poor enough, that kind of thing, in a weekly or monthly 
periodical, but embalmed in a book it deserves severer criticism than 
our estimate of Dr. Wynter’s real powers will allow us to employ. 

We shall probably be told that we mistake the object of articles 
such as these; that they are not intended to instruct, or inform, or 
even improve: they are intended simply to amuse, and they do it. 
That depends alittle upon the character of the amused, but there may 
be readers whose notion of humour is satisfied by such essays, and we 
will admit the argument. But we contend that this kind of literature, 
if amusement Je its end, is still injurious. Its professed end is not 
that, but instruction. Educated men do not read such works, and 
the half-edueated who do, fancy they are being taught while they are 
reading a few facts served up in words half comic and half “ slangy.” 
The effect is first to make the reader imagine that he is reallyacquainted 
with the subject, of which the author has told him almost nothing ; 
next, to give him a distaste for any knowledge wrapped up in a less 
enticing panoply ; and, finally, to degrade permanently his literary 
standard. The effect is o the worse when the author, like 
Dr. Wynter, gives such facts as he does give accurately, and uses a 
style which, but for its false lightness, would be excellent. The 
ignorant reader is only the more tempted to rely on descriptions, 
which, in most cases, are wholly mbes ong and to delight in a style 


There is, for instance, an essay | 


essentially and irredeemably vicious. ce, a , 
in this collection, in which the results of Dr. Hassall’s inquiry into 
adulterations, so far as they affect the breakfast-table, are very care- 
fully recorded. But where is the advantage of describing them after 
this fashion: 

“ © Well, I musth declare the finesth cup of coffee I ever tasthed was at four 
o'clock in the morning, at an itinerant coffee-stand, after Lady Charlotte’s ball— 
it was really delicious !’ 

“ T saw old Ronutitout’s eye twinkle, as much as to say, ‘ Now thou art delivered 
into my hands.’ ‘ Fine body in it, eh! Such a “ horsey-doggy” man as you should 
have recognized the flavour of,’ &c. &e, 

“ *Good God! what can you mean?’ exclaimed Ned. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing; no doubt you felt a sinking after that old skinflint's 
supper, and wanted some animal food.’ 

‘**¢ Animal food in coffee, prepostwous !’ 

“¢Ah! my dear friend, I don’t like to disturb your equanimity, but it is 
a noted fact that the strong coffees used by the itinerant coftee standkeepers get 
their flavour from the knackers’ yards. ‘There are manufactories over in the 
Borough, where they dry and pulverize horses’ blood for the sake of adulterating 
cheap coffees; and then the cream, how do you suppose they could give you such 
Inscious cream in your coffee at a penny a cup?—why, simply enough, they 
thicken it with calves’ brains. If you don't believe me, read ‘ Rugg on London 
milk,’ and see what he found in it with his microscope.’” 

It is bad —_ when men to whom this style is natural use it for 
stories with which it has some suitability. But to employ it first to 
po ularize a series of scientific facts in a periodical, and then repub- 

ish it in a handsome volume of five hundred pages, is an offence to 
literature that cannot be too summarily condemned. A comic 
History of England is bad enough, but a comic Encyclopedia is un- 


bearable. 





PRISON BOOKS.* 


We are sorry that we cannot conscientiously award to this book any 
very considerable amount of praise. ‘The idea of giving the history 
of the principal literary works whose origin may be distinctly traced 
to the imprisonment of their: authors is, in itself, a sufficiently good 
one, and might, if adequately carried out, be fairly expected to afford 





— ee 
the Earl of Surrey, Cervantes, Sir Walter Raleigh, Robert South, 
well, George Wither, Richard Lovelace, John Bunyan, Dr 
James ee Leigh Hunt, and Thomas Cooper, q Pea 
even if we adopt the most liberal construction of the two ea.” 
which we have just laid down, we shall find that not more thay six 
these twelve instances can be regarded as fulfilling their pegy' 
ments in anything at all approaching to a satisfactory m4 
Boéthius, Sir W. Raleigh, Bunyan, and possibly Cooper, are eases i. 
point; though we can quite conceive the possibility of a dou 
whether the “ Purgatory of Suicides” comes up to the standard laid 
down in our second rule. As regards Cervantes, Mr. Langford has 
adopted the popular account which represents him as having wrj 
the first part of Don Quixote while in prison as a defaulter to 
| public treasury ; forgetful or regardless of the fact that Nay 

the most trustworthy biographer of the Spanish novelist, has showy 
that the report of his imprisonment rests solely on vague traditi 
| and regards it as unworthy of credence. Although the verses wry. 
| ten by Lovelace during his confinement are unquestionably the best 
of his productions, they are comparatively so few in number that, 
but for the irresistible temptation of appropriating his “ Stone walk 
do not a prison make” as a motto for a work on prison books, my 
should be inclined to question the propriety of regarding him, ing 
| special sense, as a prison author. ‘The remaining six of Mr, 
lord’s instances must, we think, be put out of court altogether, Og 
| of all Surrey’s poems only two, and these by no means the most m 
markable, were written in prison. About the same may be said of 
| Wither ; and still less of Southwell, between whose poems and per. 
| secution Mr. Langford does not even attempt to trace any connexigg 
| whatever. Glad as we may be to hear Mr. Langford’s statement 
that he first read the “Story of Rimini” when—to quote his ow 
words—* we were wandering with our own dear love,” we 
‘allow this interesting circumstance to blind us to the fact that Le 
| Hunt’s well-won reputation rests upon a far wider basis than that of 
| the two poems which he wrote durmg the two years which he speat 
in a. James Montgomery, who lived to the advanced age of 
eighty-three years, and was a most prolific author, passed nine months 
| in gaol, and during that time wrote nine pieces of poetry, which, Mr, 
| Langford confesses, “ add scarcely anything to his fame, are not of 
| high order, do not excite our sympathy or move our feelings, and aw 








| wanting both in power and pathos.” ‘The poem on the strength o 
| which Dr. Dodd finds a place in Mr. Langford’s gallery answers per. 

fectly to the requirements of the first of our canons, having bees 
| composed by that divine during the interval which he passed in 
| Newgate between his sentence and execution for the crime of for. 
gery; but it has no literary merit whatever, and is only interesting 
as proving that the doetor died as he had lived, a most consummate 
hypocrite and scoundrel. 

Having thus expressed our opinion of the principle, or rather the 
entire absence of principle, which appears to have guided Mr, Lang. 
| ford in his selection of prison authors, we will now say a few words 
as to his mode of dealing with those whom he has chosen. His 
general method is to give a very meagre biography of each writer, 
followed by a somewhat more extended attempt to estimate the value 
of his ode be and in the majority of cases the writings on which he 
principally dwells have no connexion whatever with the imprisonment 
of their authors. Whenever he has an opportunity of doing s0, he 
avails himself largely of the labours of previous writers on the same 
subject. Thus, for stance, in his account of Bunyan he fills —_ 
four pages with a quotation from Lord Macaulay’s article on Southey's 
edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and gives us besides, a long et 
tract from Mr. Masson’s paper on “The Devils of Luther, Milton, 
and Goethe ;” and in his history of Dr. Dodd, a scarcely less space 
is occupied by a selection of passages from Dr. Doran's “New 
Pictures on Old Panels.” It appears to us that none of these works 
is so little known as to make such wholesale reproduction of it at al 
necessary. As a specimen of Mr. Langford’s original criticism, w 
may take the following remarks on Lovelace’s exquisite verses, “To 
Lucasta, on his Going to the Wars.” “Is it not,” asks our author, 
“a most elegant thing? The last two lines are worthy of being the 
motto of every lover, and should be the text a wise maiden woul 
apply to ascertain his worth; for he who values even the possessiea 
of his mistress more highly than he values his honour, is not worty 
of the love of a true and pure-minded woman.” 

In the preface to the volume before us, Mr. Langford does such 











materials for a volume of more than ordinary interest. Mr. Lang- 
ford tells us in the introduction to the work now before us, that his | 
object is to provide a practical commentary on the text “ Whom the | 
Lord loveth He chasteneth,” by adducing examples of what, mis- | 
quoting Shakspeare, he calls “the d/essed uses of adversity.” We 
are, therefore, entitled to demand of all the instances which he brings | 
forward in illustration of this truth, that they shall satisfy at least | 
two conditions : firstly, that the works seskaires prison books shall | 
have been actually written during the imprisonment of their authors ; | 
and secondly, that they shall possess some considerable merit of | 
their own, independently of the interest attaching to the circum- | 
stances of their composition. A gentleman who at one period of his 
life is unfortunate enough to find himself in gaol, and at another | 
period employs himself in writing verses, can scarcely be fairly cited | 
as a prison poet ; nor can a prisoner who beguiles the time of his 
confinement by the composition of a thoroughly worthless produc- | 
tion be regarded as having turned his adversity to good account. | 
Bearing this in mind, let us see who are selected by Mr. Langford as | 
the most striking examples of prison authors. They are Bocthius, | 

* Pri and thei: “§ | 
ata waen or hy -_ — Alfred Langford. Author of “ Shelley, | 








ample justice to the impartiality of the literary criticism of the pr 
sent day, that we are quite sure he will take in good part the som 
what unfavourable rach we which we have felt it our duty to pronounce 
on his book. He has, he tells us, “ made considerable progress with 
a second series, the completion of which the success of the presett 
volume will, he trusts, accelerate.” Should he carry out this desig, 
we hope he will not disdain to profit by our remarks. But we a 
inclined to think that the kindest counsel that ean be offered his 
to refrain from giving to the world a seeond instalment of Pri 
Books and their Authors. That the composition of the present volum 
has, as he says, been to him a labour of love, is indeed sufficiently 
evident; but we fear that the pleasure which he has found in its pre 
duction has somewhat misled him in his estimate of that whieh the 
public is likely to derive from its perusal. We are far from wishing 
to be hard upon one who takes such manifest delight in litera 
labours ; but we cannot refrain from recommending him to p 

seriously on the following passage, which is taken from his ows 
article on James Montgomery. “This spinning out of books 1s # 
great evil, and one against which every reader has a right to proves, 
unless the subject is of real importance, and its full treatment 
peratively demands a large and extensive surface.” ‘The applicalit® 
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be somewhat less obvious in his case than it is in that of the 
 anher of seshgomeny ; but the saying is a true one, and is 


worthy of Mr. Langford’s ‘best consideration. 








TEUTON.* 
thoughts, the sentiments, and the convictions, which are grace- 
and often eloquently expressed in this little volume are valuable, 
\ypdable, and often noble, but we cannot but think that their proper 
fapetion Was sufficiently answered in their natural effect on the pri- 
rate life and personal influence of the author, and that to put them 
isto respectable blank verse, interspersed with a few harmonious 
was a mistake. No one can read Zeuton without feeling a 
certain respect for its author, or without feeling a little regret that 
his good judgment and cultivated taste were not good enough to 
convince him that he had not a spark of that creative faculty which 
is requisite to give to the mere expression of noble and cultivated 
gatiments, the power of kindling them or deepening them in the 
sinds of others. It may be said that the very impulse to wind of 
tis thoughts into a small volume of blank verse proves that there 
as this creative faculty of which we speak. Why should not the 
izing instinct justify itself like other instincts ? And no doubt, 
iad not the methods of education pursued in our day, and the habits 
ofeducated men given a certain artificial spur to the desire, and an 
utificial ease to the faculty, of self-expression,—there would be suffi- 
cient @ priori justification for the publication of such poems as 
Teuton in the mere fact of their demanding an existence from the 
writer. But the oil of civilization has smoothed the way for the 
tion of a great many artificial products, which the self-restraint 
of educated men would have done well to check. And so we think 
that it would have been well if Mr. Ricthiniiller had restrained his 
nild imaginative faculty and kept it to the natural purpose for which, 
inall 4 om | sone stages, it is certainly best fitted,—to give a cer- 
tain grace and harmony to his own thoughts and life, instead of com- 
pelling it into a service which demands something of different power 
ud calibre. sa 
Texton is a poem on the Teutonic race, its history and destiny. 
tis, to use the author’s own words in an epilogue, which gives a 
ir specimen of the whole poem, 
“ A dream, with meanings haply understood 
By those for whom these runic lines were strung— 
The men who boast the old Teutonic blood 
And speak in divers tones the Gothic tongue, 
* 7 * * . * 
We hail ye brothers! not by blood alone 
But word and deed; for, let what will befall, 
We Northmen have a story of our own 
And thoughts and feelings common to us all! 
That story have I sketched in colours faint, 
Pale emblems of our struggles, hopes and fears, 
And in a single life essayed to paint 
The moral changes of a thousand years.” 


Teuton is presented to us as the son of the Scandinavian North 
king and a queen of Southern blood, who is intended to represent 
the Roman church. The North king dies after the old heathen 
fishion, hut leaves his queen regent of his dominions and guardian 
of his son, in the avowed hope that she may teach them something 
higher than anything his faith has contained. The growth and edu- 
tation of the young prince is intended to portray the development 
ofthe Teutonic races during the middle ages. But there is a defect 
inthe machinery of the conception, in the introduction, as his play- 
mate, of a certain oriental young lady, called Christabel, who is 
intended to represent Spiritual religion, freed from all forms, and 
tho is educated with Teuton under the parental care of the Roman 

Teuton grows up, in the castle of Medieva, through the 
aivalrie period, and the alchemist period (of which appropriate in- 

tions are given), to a time when he begins to chafe against his 
mother’s authority, and under the guidance of a representative man, 
# monk, apparently intended for Luther, defends the right of free 
imuiry into the Bible against his mother’s wish. Parting from his 
young companion Christabel, whom he leaves still under the authority 
of the Roman queen, he leads forth a troop of Protestant secessionists 

the castle of Medisva and founds a modern kingdom, and makes 
his position against the chivalry of the Roman church. Soon, 

Wever, the sectarian strife of his Protestant friends disgusts him, 
ad his kingdom hecomes more and more purely secular. He resists 
the temptation to which his neighbours of the Celtic race succumb, 
to sever Liberty from Order, but grows more and more restless un- 
ter the yoke of mere worldly prosperity. At last he goes on a pil- 
simage to the home of his birth to see if he can find any rest, 

g in his way the mock castle which is meant to represent the 

vite revival of Romanism. ‘The old house itself he finds all but 

y deserted and rotting to destruction, and returns heavy-hearted 

teencounter on his road his old companion, Christabel, who, also 

ven forth from her refuge, has taken up the life of a spiritual pil- 

on and minister to the miseries of Society. With her he unites 

ot—a union intended to shadow forth the need which the earthly 

®utonie genius feels for the aid of some spiritual form of Christian 
th, and thus inaugurates a new period of Teutonic greatness. 

ere is no bad taste, and a general level of gracefulness in the 

¢ volume, and it is not impossible that it may find here and there 

ng readers. 





* Teuton, A Poem. By Christopher James Riethmiiller. Bell and Daldy. 
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LITTLE NOVELS.* 

We do not know a stranger phenomenon, in a small way, than the 
class of novels to which both these books belong. They are all 
written by young ladies who have palpably been excited to write by 
the success of Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell, and are as much alike as 
coins of different metals stamped from the same die. The only 
difference is in the relative value. ‘Taking Miss Yonge’s books, for 
the sake of a standard, as the gold, these two specimens do no not 
fall greatly below the copper category. The stories in both are very 
badly constructed, the dialogue is wholly without interest, and the 
general effect ennuyant in an excessive degree. The good young 
ladies, for whom we suppose they are intended, must be fond of 
novels indeed, or must be prohibited by strict mammas from fiction 
if they can read either of them without falling asleep. And yet they 
are not without interest for critics, for they display, both of them, 
one distinct merit, and this one in so high a degree that the observant 
reader wonders perpetually why heis so bored. They are full of cha- 
racters, all drawn with a distinctness, a subtlety of portraiture, 
which, in the general imbecility of the stories is absolutely mar- 
vellous. In The Wynues for example, we are introduced to a 
family of some eight children of different ages, residing with their 
father and mother. Not one of the ten does anything worth record- 
ing, or says anything worth hearing, or excites any interest beyond 
a lazy wish that they were all in heaven together. But there is not 
one of the ten who is not an individual, whom the reader does not 
instantly recollect, whom he would not recognize in an instant if he 
met him in the street. Mrs. Wynne, for example, the clever mother, 
slightly didactic, and with a taste for discipline, but gentle, affec- 
tionate, and struggling hard to resist a tendency to headache,—who 
does not know Mrs. Wynne? She stands out as clearly from the 
canvas as anything Miss Austen ever drew, but she stands out as a 
portrait only. She has nothing to do with the general work, which, 
professing to be a picture, is really a cluster of figures who are doing 
nothing, suffering nothing, mean nothing, and have no connexion 
with the scene in which they stand, or the background they are in- 
tended to relieve. They are made to talk, certainly, and to do some- 
thing, but their doings are described in scores of pages, of which this. 
one 1s a fair specimen : 

“ Poor Elizabeth was still blithe at heart at having that afternoon stitched the 
last wristband to a set of shirts which the school-room had been for some months 
engaged in making for Paul. Frank had been merciful enough long ago to buy 
his of a far more fashionable cut than he believed could be produced at home, at 
, in Oxford. Gordon and Laura were on the hearth-rug before the fire, 
reading the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and thus for the next hour all pursued their own 
avocations cheerfully though silently. Then eight struck, and Barbara went to 
make tea, and the boys prepared to turn into the drawing-room, Elizabeth 
following with ‘ Margaret Percival’ in her hand, now at full liberty to enjoy it 
and herself alike. Mr. and Mrs. Wynne came in, and the four elders had tea at 
the little table near the fire, whilst the others sat round the larger one, mostly 
reading. ‘Tea over, Mrs. Wynne went to the sofa, Mr. Wynne to his arm-chair, 
Paul to Macaulay’s England, Barbara to the school-room. Here was poor Wilk 
in melancholy solitude. He had not tried to make himself comfortable over the 
fire, as Hargrave, when in a similar case a year or two ago, had done; Barbara 
on going in for a book, finding him in the arm-chair before the fire, his feet on 
the hob, and in his hand a novel which she very much doubted his mother 
knowing he even had in the house: but Will was still at the table, his elbows 
upon it, his head in his hands, poring over a lesson-book.” 

It is all true to nature, that, we dare say, and so might be a draw- 
ing of a fly, only nobody cares whether it is true or false. Human 
interest is the quality these books lack. The effort to be natural is 
so successful that the result wearies the reader like some of those 
books of travels made up of diaries, pitchforked as it were into a 
printing-office. The impression of tedium is only increased by the 
exceeding reality of the characters employed. The reader is always ex- 
pecting them to do something or say something which may give him an 
excuse to appear interested, but they never do it. The young ladies 
potter on, making bits of wearing apparel, and teaching their little bro- 
thers “goody” aphorisms, and trying to correct small household diflicul- 
ties, just as good young women do in real life, and with just as little 
capacity for standing out from the mass. We are as little interested 
as we should be ina photograph of Mr. Smith, of London. 





It is 
doubtless very accurate and very interesting to anybody who knows 
anything about Smith, but we do not, and consequently pass on 
without the slightest wish ever to see Mr. Smith’s photograph 
again. 

” We have said the two books belong to about the same category of 
merit, but the classification is not absolutely correct. There are 
degrees of insipidity, and dunt Agnes is a degree or two more insipid 
than The Wynnes. We were a little puzzled at first to ascertain why, 
of two books equally dull, one should annoy the reader while the 
other simply sent him to sleep, but we believe the reason lies in this. 
Aunt Agnes is an autobiography, and consequently as to that one 
personage the general praise of distinctness of portraiture does not 
apply. An autobiography to be bearable needs Vrefore all things ac- 
curacy in the description of the inner life, and this is the sort of 
colourless ink with which Aunt Agnes sketches in hers : 

“ The last day had come; I had paid my last visits to the school, to the poor 
people, and to our other neighbours; I had been for the last time to the church- 
yard and to the church where I had so often heard my father preach; I had 
taken my last walk in the village, gathered my last nosegay from the old- 
fushioned flower-beds my mother had cherished, and now I was to go, to leave 
the place of my dearest memories, my most loved associations, to begin life as it 
were anew. And here I will pause, for here seems to begin a new era in my life; 
a period of new duties, new temptations, new trials; for, Paradise though it 
might seem at a distance, even Woodleigh could not be without its trials, though 
1 was mercifully spared the knowledge of them. Surely it is indeed well for us, 








* The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Meany Minds. Published by Joseph Masters. Aunt 
Agnes; or, the Why and the Wherefore of Life, By a Clergyman’s Daughter. 
Published by James Hogg and Sons. 
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weak as we are, that a veil is drawn over the future, else we must sink at the 
prospect of what is before us.” 

Both ioks, of course, are perfectly harmless, and we should think 
furnish reacing very well suited to girls whose governesses dread an 
excitable imazination. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


. . . ‘ . a 
communication was made to De Queda, ostensibly from Dud] 
really from Elizabeth herself, to the effect that, if the Kin, of @ but 
would consent to Dudley’s marriage with the queen, and would 
them the support of the Catholic party, they on their sid 
undertake to break finally with the heretics, and re-establish 
Catholic religion. De Quadra and his master were inclined to f 
this project, knowing that the day which followed such a m — 
would light Elizabeth to the Tower. Cecil, however, got wind of it} 
time; and it was owing to his exertions that it was finally batiled. wt 





Temple Bar, No. VII. June, 1861.—Zemple Bar remains at pretiy 
much the same level at which it began, or, rather, at which it arrived 


that Elizabeth, who, “left to her own guidance would have buried 
name in infamy,” attained the proud position which she afterward 


in its second number. Mr. Sala continues to add chapter after chap- | ot Piseee stesth chdicms ‘e 
ter to his very singular tale, without making any corresponding ad- | a 1ese —" 7 ae ations rest upon the authority ofa 
vance in the development of the story. The present instalment is a) 4) Wi, to quote Mr. Froude’s own words, “would lie with 

. | man, when a lie would serve his turn, but who knew as well ry 


very fair sample both of his merits and his defects. In it he introduces | 


us to a quantity of entirely new characters, giving a very minute and 
occasionally humorous description of the proprietress and inmates 
of a suburban boarding-house, apparently for the sole purpose of 
bringing on the stage Mrs. Armytage’s father, who is a most marvel- 
lous ruffian. Mr. Sala, who resents very strongly any imputation 
upon the truth to nature of the extraordinary portraits which he draws 
tells us that he has actually enjoyed the personal acquaintance of al 
their originals—a statement which we are of course bound to accept ; 
otherwise we should have been tempted to think that the idea of “the 
Governor” was suggested to him by Balzac’s Vautrin. He must, how- 
ever, allow us to ask him on what authority he uses the term “lustre” 
to signify a period of ¢en years. Fiction is very copiously represented 
in the present number, there being, besides the continuations of 
“The Seven Sons of Mammon” and “For Better for Worse,” two 
short stories, the second of which, entitled “ A Haunted Life,” ought 
to satisfy the most eager appetite for the hastly and supernatural. Mr. 
Oxenford contributes a rather thin and sketchy paper on Rabelais, 
called Rabelais’s “ zanyism” was not assumed as a mask, but was t 
spontaneous outpouring of that love of nonsense which was an essen- 
tial element in his character. Among the remaining articles we may 
notice the third of the series of papers on “ Ancient Classical Nove- 
lists,” which, abiy as they are executed, must, we cannot but think, 
be rather dreary to those readers who are entirely unacquainted with 
their originals ; and a pleasant and humorous article called “ First 
Fiddles and Top-Sawyers,” the only fault of which is that it comes to 
atoo abrupt termination. The poetry of Zemple Bar has never been 
of avery high order; and the specimens in the present number are 
no exception to the general rule. We would direct special attention 
to the stanzas by Mr. Mortimer Collins, a gentleman who sacrifices 
sense to sound more completely and systematically than any verse- 
writer with whom we are acquainted. 

St, James's Magazine. No.3. June, 1861.—So far as the present 
number is concerned, St. Janes’s Magazine does not seem likely to rise 
above the not very exalted position in the ranks of periodical litera- 
ture which it assumed at starting. There is plenty of variety in its 
contents, but there is unfortunately a general lack of power. The 
department of fiction is represented by the continuation of the editor’s 
story, the conclusion of «Ralph the Bailiff,” and the commencement 
of a tale in three parts, by the author of * Paul Ferrol.” Of the first 
we shall say nothing until it is completed; the second is brought toa 
rather melodramatic termination; while the third, which has been 
advertised (perhaps somewhat prematurely) in the daily papers as “a 
charming story,” 1s not worthy, and does not hitherto exhibit any of 
the peculiar power, of its popular author. Of the remaining prose 
articles, there are only three which we can select for anything like 
commendation. Decidedly the best of these is that entitled, ‘The 
Privileges of the English Stage,” in which Mr. Robert Bell, taking as 
his text the recent attacks made upon the proprietors of music-halls 
by theatrical managers, urges that the existing state of the law re- 
specting dramatic performances is absurd and unsatisfactory, and 
asserts that no middle course is possible between the removal of all 
restraint and a return to the old system of patent theatres. In his 
opinion, the adoption of the latter alternative would be most condu- 
cive to the true interests of dramatic art. “Hints to Lady Eques- 


its caly point being the expression of an opinion that what Cunt 
e 


| master that, to lie with advantage, it was necessary to know what 
the truth.” Every one who feels the smallest interest in the subj 
should read the article on Professor Arnold’s Lectures on the ~ 
lation of Homer, which is decidedly one of the best in the ny ber 
The author dissents from the professor’s conclusion that the he f 
the original is the one best adapted for conveying to the ae 


j| reader an adequate idea of Homer, urging, with singular foree 


clearness, that there is a radical difference in the construction of the 
English and the classical hexameter, which must always prevent 
former from being, in any degree, a faithful representative of 
latter ; and puts in a plea for blank verse, or even for the metre of Joy 
Juan. “ Where Fancy is bred,” is the title of a very humorous 
amusing paper on fancy dogs, rabbits, pigeons, &c., in which 

of Fraser will recognize the hand of their old favourite, the author of 
“Hints to Vagabonds.” Our limits preclude us from particulgriy; 
any of the remaining articles in this very good number; but weal 
find room for a me in praise of a short ballad-poem, entitled “King 
Ailill’s Death,” which is at once spirited and pathetic to no common 


ee. 
lackwood’s Magazine. June, 1861.—There is nothing in Blackwood 
this month which calls for any lengthened notice. The first article, en. 
titled “ The Book Hunter,” is certainly the most amusing, though it js 
not so good but that it might have been better. It contains, however 
one or two good stories. Take, for instance, the following illustratigy, 
from the lips of a noted book-hunter, of Dibdin’s assertion that th 
genuine bibliomaniac never reads books. “‘ On another occasion, the 
conversation turning on a name of some repute, the remark is yep. 
tured that he is ‘said to know something about books,’ which 
forth the fatal answer, ‘ He know about books ! Nothing—nothing at 
all, 1 assure you; unless, perliaps, about their insides.’” The rest of 
the number is made up of three reviews, to wit, of Montalembert’s 
“ Monks of the West,” Miss Bremer’s “'Two Years in Switzerland 
and Italy,” and the “ Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight,” just 
published by Messrs. Allen ; of a rather heavy letter on Germany and 
the Germans; of the first part of an account of a voyage up the 
Yangstze in 1858-9; of the continuation cf “ Norman Sinclair,” and 
of a small sprinkling of poetry. > 
The Dublin University Magazine. June, 1861.—There is no lack of 
good matter in the present number of the Dublin University. “Ow 
Foreign Courier” eke the question, “ What Non-Academician is the 
greatest writer of the day ?” and, though he does not provide us witha 
categorical answer, he gives an amusing account of the difficulty which 
the Academy has experienced im awarding the Emperovr’s prize of 
20,000 francs, and a judicious summary of the claims of the respective 
candidates. *‘ Politics and Society in France” takes a glance at all the 
various subjects which have recently excited the interest of the French 
capital, from the Due d’Aumale’s pamphlet to the appearance of 
| Madame Ristori at the Odéon; and Montalembert’s second letter to 
Cavour is made the subject of a separate paper, entitled “Ulin 
montane Amenities for Italy.” The author of ‘ Modern Pre-Rs 
phaelitism” enters into a mmute criticism of Mr. Holman Hunt’ 
picture of the “Finding of Our Saviour ;” and arrives at the conel- 
sion that “it represents at once the devotional and naturalistic ten- 
dencies of the new school, as they might work on a mind of middling 
calibre, utterly devoid of humour, and lacking all that poetic feeli 
which half atones for the worst extravagances of the more pow 





trians” are sound and practical, and are evidently the work of an | but less patient Mr. Millais.”” “ Ministers of the Devil” is the fanciful 


accomplished horsewoman. ‘The third article is a rather picturesque | 
account of the island of San Domingo, by Professor Ansted. Surely, 
however, the Professor is confusing the god of the infernal regions 
with the god of wealth when he speaks of the piles of sand and gravel 
which mark the places where gold was formerly obtained, as “ repre- 
senting the holocaust offered to Pluto.” Quite the feeblest paper in 
the number bears, we are sorry to say, the well-known signature of J. 
O. Halliwell. We must not omit to mention some simple and rather 
pretty verses by Thomas Hood. 

Fraser’s Magazine, June 1861.—Fraser is very good indeed, this 
month. The first article in the number, which is from the pen of the 
present editor of the magazine, is the one which is like to excite the 
most general interest. It comes from Spain, where Mr. Froude is at 

resent engaged in collecting materials for his history of Queen Eliza- 
th. Foremost among the storehouses of such materials are the 
Archives of Simancas, which Mr. Froude describes as “a collection of 
many thousand despatches, each equal in average length to the letters 
of a Zimes correspondent, equal in style and maumner to the best of 
such letters, and written by men who had means of knowing the in- 
most secrets of courts and cabinets.” Among these despatches are a 
series of letters addressed to iy os, Poe by Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop 
of Aquila, Spanish ambassador in London during the first five years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. These letters give a most vivid picture of the in- 
stability of Elizabeth’s position during that period, and contain some 
curious revelations respecting the Virgin Queen. Her passion for 
Dudley amounted to absolute infatuation, and was carried to a length 
which “ involved her in disgrace, and perhaps in crime.” She is dis- 
tinctly stated to have been privy to the death of Amy Kobsart, which, 
despite the verdict of the inquest, was universally believed to have 
been the result of foul I play. Shorti before it occurred, Cecil himself 
told De Quadra that Elizabeth was bent upon raising Dudley to the 
throne, and that his wife was about to be murdered, and was at that 
moment with difficulty “guarding herself against poison.” Finally, a | 








title of a sensible and amusing article on the chemical aspect o 
cooking, which is, however, disfigured by one or two rather loos 
statements on points of physical science. 

Bentley's Miscellany, June, 1$61.—Fiction has always been the 
staple commodity dealt in by this periodical, and the present number 
forms no exception to the general rule. Besides the continuation 
Mr. Ainsworth’s story, which occupies no less than forty pages, ¥e 
have two more chapters of Dudley Costello’s tale, and one 
“Quida’s” off-hand sketches of the best society, in which all the pe- 
sonages talk a strange mixture of English and French. The remainiag 
articles are, as usual, decidedly light in texture. 

Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. June, 1861.— Colburn, ‘like 
Bentley, deals so largely in fiction that it is no very lengthened task to 
enumerate the articles in any given number which do not belong 
this eo a ager They are, in the present case, a review, or M7 
an analysis, of M. Langlois’s “ Voyage dans la Cilicie ;” another, some. 
what slightly executed, of Mr. du Chaillu’s book; an able sketeh 
the career of Cardinal Alberoni; a very slight paper on Rifled Fir 
arms; and an amusing account of the manners and customs of 
French soldier. The last is, we think, the best article in the number 

Ve have also received the current numbers of Chambers’s J 
Duffy’s Hibernian Magazine, and Good Words. The last contains 3 se 
sible and unusually plain-spoken article on the management of 
dren, by the ——~ author of “ Hore Subsecivee.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
The Plumt-Line ; or the True System of the Interpretation of Sen 
ture. London Hall, Virtue, and Co.—An <Ansiwer to the “ 
and Reviews.” By 'T. Collyns Simon, Author of the “ Nature 
Elements of the External Worlds,” &c. Oxford and London: J. Hw 
J. Parker.—We have grouped these two works together on 
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—_o . . . 
of the jdentity of their general subject, although there is a con- 
siderable difference between the circumstauces of their respective 
sation. The latter, for instance, was called forth by, and 
publica an answer to, or comment on, the “ Essays and Reviews ;” 
oO the first, though written without any acquamtance with that 
aims at conclusions which to many readers will be scarcely 
meceptable than those arrived at by the Essayists. The author 
The Plumb-Line is dissatisfied with what he calls the current religion 
ofthe day, and is of opinion that the root of every error in both its 
theory and ractice is to be found in the arbitrary interpretation of 
ipture. Accordingly he proceeds to lay down three rules, the strict 
ce of which will render all error imposssible for the future. 
are—1. That each book of the Bible, and every portion of each 
isto be interpreted with reference to all the existing cireum- 
of the time when such book, or verse, was spoken or penned. 
4, That the figurative style of writing and speaking must be taken 
jnto account In every attempt to interpret Scripture. 3. That science, 
us it advances, will continue to modify, as it has already modified, the 
“emretation of Scripture. It will probably occur to most of our 
yaders that these rules, though they may be true, are not entirely 
. They are, moreover, unlike the mathematical laws, to whic 
their enunciator compares them, susceptible of different interpreta- 
tions by different minds ; so that their adoption does not remove, but 
aly transfers, the evils arising from the principle of arbitrary inter- 
ion. Mr. Simon, while doing full justice to the sincerity and 
faith of each and all of the Essayists, urges that they have not, 
their criticisms on the sacred writings, fairly acted up to their 
fudamental principle of applying to the Bible the same mode of in- 
terpretation which they would employ in the case of any other book. 
The special point on which he joins issue with them is that of the pos- 
shility of miracles; which, he contends, they cannot, consistently 
with their expressed views as to causation, reasonably deny. His 
uguments are not without cogency, always supposing (which is, we 
at least questionable) that the Essayists are willing to acknow- 
« thecorrectness of his interpretation of their views. But surely 
itis rather a bold assertion that “the philosophy of causation is a 
int which is now thoroughly mastered by all enlightened men,” 
ad that “most men who thoroughly and independently investigate this 
ion for themselves, find a// the evidence of probability in favour 
athe view that geological changes have been caused by violent con- 
rusions, extending over a very short period of time,” : 
Wilfrid and Mary ; or, Father and Daughter. A Domestic Comedy, 
illustrative of American Slave Life. By Theodore St. Bo’. Edinburgh : 
hail. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co.—Mr. St. Bo’, who 
inks slavery a great oi, has been prompted by some evil genius to 
attempt to add weight to his opinion “ by pourtraying some of the 
aoe Scenes, and the repeated Acts of the sad Drama of life in the 
United States, as it effects (sic) our brother man in ignominious serf- 
dom.” Were he acquainted—we will not say, with the laws of dra- 
matic composition, for that would, perhaps, be too much to expect,— 
but even with the simplest rules of grammar and metre, his attempt 
might possibly be more successful than it is likely to be at present. 
Asitis, his drama is a very singular production indeed. Among the 
dramatis persone ave “ Manager, Officers, Bloodhounds, &c.’’ A con- 
siderable portion of the dialogue consists of negro gibberish, of the 
kind spoken by Ethiopian serenaders; and we are bound to say that 
this is far from being, in a literary point of view, the least meritorious 
pat of the work. The name of the hero of the piece is Wilberforce, 
scoincidence which gives occasion for several effective appeals to the 
. Asa general specimen of the quality of the writing, take the 
ing, which is spoken by Wilfrid, a slave-owner on the verge of 
ptcy : 
“ And when I'm in the town of Millidgeville, 
With that horrid screw-tight fellow, Vellum, 
I must not fail to make some arrangement, 
Or down he’s on me like ten thousand bricks: 
But what do they care though they sell your sticks ?” 


And this stage direction is too good to be lost: “ Exter Mary, with a 
er to Wityrip. As she retires, VELLUM casts a lecherous look at her, 
ya Ate : *Crackie bill! what a stunning piece of goods!” We 
be glad to know what view of the present American crisis is 
by so original a thinker as Mr. St. Bo’; but it is rather difficult 
toarrive at this knowledge with any degree of certainty. In his pre- 
he ~} that we ought to “throw some weight into the scales of 
ce and Humanity, for if this contest should terminate in a round 
df filibluster (sic), the work will have to be begun some future day.” 
looks as if his sympathies were entirely with the North. But 
ba ag at the end of the play, which is spoken by “Jeremy Doodle, a 
eeper,” runs as follows: 
“ We hope ere long this great Seceding 
Will mend our manners and our breeding; 
And be looked up to, not looked down on, 
By any land that wears a crown on, 
So, if you please, do give us some applause, 
We've done our best to reform these laws.” 
Pictures for the Mind’s Eye: including Subjects both Humorous and 
¢. By Edwin Davis. Edinburgh: Nimmo. London: Houlston 
ad Wright —These verses were written, Mr. Davis tells us, “ with- 
cut the object of publication,” but have been read at the author’s 
ires in different parts of the kingdom. He has been induced to 
Mblish them by the entreaties of bis more intimate friends, and, above 
i, by the fact that he found they were favourites with the young 
of his acquaintance. We cannot but regret that he did not 
uk the advice of older and more im partial counsellors, who would 
ly have prevented him from inflict ing on printers and reviewers 
‘good deal of unnecessary trouble. 
1 eilepsy and Epileptiform Seizures ; their Causes, Pathology, and 


iment. ha | Edward Henry Sieveking, M.D., Physician to St. 
8 Hospi ,&c. London: Churchill.—The circulation ofa strictly 
Redical work being somewhat limited in extent, the mere fact that 


Mo Siey, 


eking’s treatise on epilepsy has reached a second edition in 


on the former one ; and we have no doubt that it will, as it deserves, 
meet with an at least equally favourable reception, 

Guessing Stories ; or, The Surprising Adventures of the Man with the 
Extra Pair of Eyes. By a Country Parson. London: Bell and 
Daldy.—A brief collection of short allegorical stories for children 
somewhat after the fashion of “'The Travelled Ant,” in that old frien 
of our childhood, “Evenings at Home.” As is the case with the 
majority of the productions of this kind, the story is completely 
swamped by the allegory ; and the tales are, in fact, so many enigmas, 
the solution of which is left to the ingenuity of the juvenile reader. 
We should be rather inclined to avoid the child who was able to 
interpret, them all. 

The Boy's Own Library. Wild Sports of the World. Nos, I and IT. 
London: 8. O. Beeton.—This is one of the best of Mr. Beeton’s 
numerous publications, and will, we have no doubt, be a prime 
favourite with all right-minded boys. The numbers now before us 
contain well-written accounts of the natural history of the elephant 
and lion, and of the methods by which they are captured or destroyed. 
Each part is illustrated by an attractive chromo-lithograph, represent- 
ing the perils of the chase, and by several well-executed woodcuts. 

Ale, Wine, Spirits, and Tobacco: a Lecture delivered before the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophie Society, January 7, 1861. By 
John Barclay, M.D., &c. London: Bosworth and Harrison.—We 
are heartily glad to welcome the second edition of Dr. Barclay’s very 
sensible lecture, which, as a plea for temperance against total absti- 
nence, is quite unanswerable. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., &. Part XXVI11.—This number, which, both in text 
and illustrat ions, is quite equal to its predecessors, is occupied mainly 
with an account of the parrot, woodpecker, and cuckoo tribes. Mr, 
Wood relates a curious instance of a parrot, who had unwittingly 
frightened away the parent-birds from a brood of young goldiinches, 
constituting herself the foster-mother of the orphans, and rearing them 
with perfect success. 

The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, Parts XXVIII. and 
XXIX. London: Bradbury and Evans.—This instalment of Mr. 
Knight’s Cyclopedia extends from “Starch” to “Tennis,” both inclu- 
sive. Part XXIX. commences the eighth, and final volume; and the 
work will be completed in the course of the present year. 





Introduction to the Art of Reading. Explained in a Series of Instructions and 
Exercises on English Pronunciation. By J.G.Graham. (Longman and Co.) 

index to the Encyclopedia Brilannica; or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Eighth edition. (Adam and Charles Black.) 

The Genealogy of Creation, newly Translated from the Unpointed Hebrew Text 
of the book of Genesis; showing the General Scientific Accuracy of the 
Cosmogony of Moses, and the Philosophy of Creation. By Henry F. A. Pratt, 
M.D., &c, (John Churchill.) 

Henry IV. and Marie de Medici: From numerous unpublished sources. By 
Martha Walker Freer. In two volumes, (Hurstand Blackett.) 

The Last Crusader; or, the Life and Times of Cardinal Julian, of the House of 
Cesarini. An Historical Sketch. By Robert C, Jenkins, M.A,, &c. (Richard 
Bentley.) 

Memoir of Edward Forbes, F.RS , late Regius Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh. By George Wilson, M.D,, &c., and Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S.E., &e. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Reply to Matthew Arnold, Esq., 
Professor of Poetry, Oxford. By Francis W. Newman. (Williams and Norgate.) 

Homeless; or, a Poet's Inner Life. By M. Goldschmidt. In three volumes. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 

A Popular History of England. By Charles Knight. Part LV, (Bradbury and 
Evans.) 

How to Spend a Month in Ireland, and What it will Cost. By Sir Cusack P. Roney. 
(W. Smith and Sons.) 

My Satire and its Censors, By Alfred Austin. (George Manwaring.) 

Travels and Adventures of the Kev. Joseph Wolff, D.D., dc. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Memoir and Critical Remarks on his 
Genius and Writings. By James Montgomery. New edition. In two volumes. 
Vol |. Paradise Lost. (Henry G. Bohn.) 

The Philosophy of Manufactures ; or, an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, and 
Commercial Economy of the Factory System of Great Britain, By the late 
Andrew Ure, M.D., &c. Third edition. (Henry G. Bohn.) 

Christian Vestiges of Creation. By William Sewell, D.D., &c. (J, H. and James 
Parker.) 

Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England. By Agnes Strickland. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.) 

Six Years in Italy. By Kate Crichton. In two volumes. (Charles J. Skeet.) 


PAMPHLETS. 
Memorial Delivered to the Secretary of State for India, in Answer to a Minute. By 
the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. 
The Italian Question and the Republicans. By Joseph Mazzini. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 13th April, the wife of Lieut-Colonel Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of the 
Derajat, Punjab, of a daughter. 
On the 29th ult., at the British Legation, Carlsruhe, the Hon, Mrs. Eden, of a 
son. 
On the 30th ult., at Randolph House, the Hon. Mrs. Seton, of a daughter. 
On the Ist inst., at Overbury Court, Worcestershire, the Lady Catherine Berke- 
ley, of a daughter. 
On the 3rd inst., at Ban.tead, Surrey, the wife of Colonel Lysons, C.B., of a son. 
On the 4th inst., at 45, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Mrs. George Cavendish 
Rentinck, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th ult., at Kinnerley Church, Shropshire, the Venerable Henry Weir 
White, Archdeacon of Merionethshire, to Emily Katharine, eldest daughter of the 
late Richard Richards, Esq., of Caerynwch, Merionethshire, formerly member of 
Parliament for that county. 
On the 30th ult., at the Cathedral, Ripon, the Rev. James Metcalfe, incumbent 
of Knypersley, Staffordshire, to Anne Emily Gioode, daughter of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ripon. 
On the 4th inst., at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brompton, A. Pollock Henry, 
Esq., son of Jas. Heury, Esq., M.D., Brougham House, Seacombe, Liverpool, to 
Sarah Helena, daughter of the late Major-General Ready, formerly Lieut,-Governor 
of the Isle of Man. 

On the 4th inst, at How Caple, Herefordshire, Humphrey Francis Mildmay, Esq., 
M.P., to Sybella Harriet, daughter of George Clive, Esq., M.P. 


DEATHS. 
On the 28th ult., very suddenly, at Weston-super-Mare, where he had gone with 
his family for the recovery of his health, John King Lethbridge, Esq., of Tregeare 
House, Launceston, for twenty-one years Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of the 
county of Cornwall. 
On the 29th ult., at Southampton, Commissary-General Sir George Maclean, 
K.CB., in the 67th year of his age. 
On the 31st ult, at Bath, the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Smyth Monckton, aged 50. 
On the 3rd inst., at No. 13, New-street, Spring-gardens, Vice-Admiral the Hon, 
Sir Richard Saunders Dundas, K.C.B. 





itl more than three years, is in tse)‘ no inconsiderable testimony to 
. The present edition 1s, M many respects, an improvement 
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LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet-street, London, May 23, 1861. 
OTICE is hereby given that in conformity 
isions of 


the Deed of Settlement, a General 
» Law Life Assurance Society will 













he Prop! 
set he Society's 
Mo aay of June next, twe t ’ 
ror in the room of William Henry Walton, Esq, who has 
one ject six Directors and one other Auditor, and tor gene- 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


BONUS DIVISION. 
6 4.28. 


at twelve o'clock at noon precisely, to elect 





INSURANCE, 
“ORN L AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
CORNHIL! ESTABLISHED 1803. 


ox EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman 
ErFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GgoRGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
HAPMAN, Esq. NATH. MONTEFIORE, Esq. 
we OBE, Esq. ie | FowLer NEWSAM, Esq, 
perce i. COOMBS, Esq. W. H. C. PLOWDEN, Esq., 
— ENT, Esq. F.RS. 
wuuas DENT, Es ce = a 
FIELD. .,| We. TITE, Esq., M.P., F.RS. 
iW. FRES! oe R. WESTMACO IT, Bsq., PRS. 


PRS SACOTS, & 
axes FRIEND, Esq Jostan WILSON, Esq. 
ty Wa, GAUSSEN, Esq. | BENJAMIN G. WINDUS, Esq. 

5 LAMBERT JONES, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
yy-Con WILLIAM ELSEY. | ALEX, MACKENZIE, Eaq. 





‘The CASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS recently 
geared on PARTICIPATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most 
weonsiderably more than a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 
se alicies of six years’ standing. 
LSNUITIES, REVERSIONS, and ENDOWMENTS.—No Charge for 
Totanteer, Ryfe, and Militia Service within the United Kingdom. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Brery description of Fink INSURANCE undertaken at moderate 


"forms ond full particulars may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, oF from any of the Agents, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S., Secretary. 





\\ ee AL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict. cap. 43. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 
Amurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0001. on a Single 


(edit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 

Medica] Men renvuner: for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty cn Policies. 

NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES, 

Assurances may be effected on the NON-ParTiciraTING PRin- 
ars, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
wap, to suit the ci and ot different 

ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
‘The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Aunuities are parti- 
deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means of 
for a particular individual, or as a resource against the 








@ alties of age the uncertainties of health and fortune. 
4 
»» Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
. Assurance of 100i. 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Halt Premium Whole Premium 
Age. First Seven Years, After Seven Years. 
Bn £1 010 18 
». 2 250 
Ss. BBS eo 210 4 
@ nreceees cose 1 OS as. + 21810 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





Prospectuses sent free on application. 
pProsit, ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 


FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to 
te amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Three per cent. 


wall G. MU. LAW, Manager. 
Cannon-street, West E.C. 









Now ready, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 
GONY POINT; or, the Groans of 
Gentility. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROTT, B.A., 
! of “Twenty Years in the Church,” * Elkerton 
lecwry,” “ Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” &c. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 











Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS SYMONDS. 
T= STEP-SISTERS. By the Author 


of * Heatherbrae,” &c, 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, price Is., 
HE ITALIAN QUESTION AND THE 
REPUBLICANS. By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
london: Errincnam Witsoy, Royal Exchange. 


Just published, feap., 2s. 64, cloth, 


Witrrip and MARY; or, Father and 
_ Daughter. A Domestic Comedy, illustrative of 
American Slave Life. By THEODORE ST. BO’, 
london: Sumpkix, MansHALt, and Co. : 1 dinburgh : 
MrLes MacrnaiL; Glasgow: Murray and Son. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


A WILLIAMS, D.D., Vice-Principal of St. David's 
College, Lampeter ; in answer to his “ Earnestly Re- 
rtful Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David's. By 
NOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. - 


RIViNGToNs, Waterloo-place, London. 
c= : 


Jut published, Price ls., New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 


> © -AT OLD . DD 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
ian, = and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 

‘ - mapa wm Lae various Phenomena of Life. With In- 
Wretions fo securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 
Traument ot Disorders ineidental to Sedentary Life. 


By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice, 
tein The Puysical Education of Early Life—The Art of 


The Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 
tae P a Sattivation of the Affections, and the Kegulation 


LETTER to the REV. ROWLAND | 


JOHN MURRAY, A 








JAPAN, THE AMOOR 


By HENRY AR 


THE NEW EDITION (EIGHTH THOUSAND) OF 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S 
ADVENTURES IN E 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY. 


QUATORIAL AFRICA 


LBEMARLE-STRELT. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, price 16s. cloth, 


, AND THE PACIFIC. 


A Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette ‘‘ Rynda,” 
in 1858, 1859, and 1860. 


THUR TILLEY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready demy 8vo, with numero’ 


most approved Methods of Treatment, and t 
ing many New and Valuable Medicines, with 
the Management of the Sick Room. 


London: SMITH, ELD 


THE BOOK OF G 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., Oxon. 


London: SMITH, ELD 











This day is published, in post 8vo, price 12s., 


SILAS MARNER, 
THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. 


The following, by the same Author, may be had uni- 
form in size and price: 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols., 12s. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 vols., 12 
THE MILL ON THE FLA 
Witiiam BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


s 
SS. 2 vols. 12s. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES 

OF LONDON.” 

In a few days, 
QOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY, 
. AND A GARLAND FOR THE YEAR. A Book 
By JOHN TIMBS, FSA. 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 


for House and Home. 
Lock woop and Co., 7, 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


THE LAST TRAVELS OF IDA 
PFEIFFER, inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar 
With a Biography of the Authoress, compiled from her 
own Notes. 
London: Rovur.eper, Warne, and RovurLepGe, 


| Early in June will be published by Messrs. THick BROOM 
Brorners, Paternoster-row, Vol. 1V. of the POLITICAL 
JISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 
Books LX. X. and XL, price 14s., by THOMAS 
GREENWOOD, M.A. Cambridge and Durham, Bar- 
rister-at-law. The work is published under the gene- 
ral title of Cathedra Petri. 

| N.B.—The prices of the preceding Vols. 1, and IL, 


| 10s. 6d.. of Vel. ILL, 12s. éd., and of this Vol, 14s. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &e. 
j Just published, price Is., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 

. [OO , ’ TOD 
MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 

tions for perfect restoration to health and vigour, the result of 
twenty-five years’ successful practice in the treatment of those 
peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
shorten life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picca- 
dilly, London. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to & 

Reviews OF THE WorK.—“ There is no member of society by 
whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.”—Sun, 
Evening paper. 

“This is a very useful work ; it describes the sources of those 
diseases which produce decline in ~ or more frequently pre- 





Leadon : Maxx, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 





mature old age. —Daily Telegraph, h 27, 1858, 





us Illustrations, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE; 


Containing a Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes and Symptoms, the 


he Properties and Uses of Remedies, includ- 
directions for preparing them, and Rules for 
Expressly adapted for Family Use. 


By JOHN GARDNER, M_.D., 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 


ER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, with Illustrations by Harnzison Werk, price 5s. cloth, 


OOD COUNSELS. 


Being an Abridged Translation of the Sanskrit Classic “The Hitopadesa.” 


, Author of “ Education in India,” &c. 


ER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THIS DAY ARE PUBLISHED. 
HARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY OF 


/ ENGLAND. The Seventh Volume, price 10s. 
6d, ; and Part 55, price 3s. 6d. 


RTS AND SCIENCES. Part 29, 
E price 2s. 6d. Being the Fourth Division of the 
ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. Conducted by CHARLES 
KNIGHT. 


( NCE A WEEK. Part 28, 
price Is., containing the continuation of THE 
SILVER CORD, By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


_=s RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
Vol. 4, boards, price 5s, 
London: Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


Now ready, price 8s., 


BOOKS AND THEIR 
AUTHORS. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, 

Esq. Tilustrated. Post Svo, cloth extra. 

London: W1i11aM Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 

Cheapside. 


PRISON 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
New edition, 8vo cloth, 8s., 

\ OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLE- 
i SIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. 
By JAMES MURDOCH, D.D., revised, and Supplemen- 
tary Notes added by JAMES SEATON REID, DD. 
London: Witiiam Trae, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., now ready, 


TFUE CHRIST OF HISTORY; an 
Argument grounded in the Facts of His Life on 
Earth. By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D., Edinburgh. 

“Of more value to the Christian student than all the 
works on ‘The Life of Christ,’ and Controversies on 
‘ Christ's Divinity,’ that have ever been written." —Zhe 
Homilist for May. 

“ Admirable and profound... . full of freshnesa, 
beauty, and eloguence.”—wSeottwh Press, 14th May. 





Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s., just published, 
}VIL AND GOD: The Mystery. By 
: the same Author. 
* J much admire the ability with which the question 
is treated . . . one of the best and most satisfactory 
books which have appeared upon the subject.”"—TZhe 
late Sir W. Hamilton, Bart. 
London: WiLtiam annem, 9, Stationers’-hall-court, 
c. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 


In 7 vols. post Svo, price 42s. cloth, or separately, 6s each, 


THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
By the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Library Edition of the First Four Volumes. Vots. I. and IL. Svo, price 32s.; Vors. IIT. and IV. 8vo, price 36s. 


THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Edited by his Sister, LADY TREVELYAN, with a copious INDEX, 8vo, price 12s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 








On Thursday next will be published, in post 8vo, 
SOCIAL LIFE AND MANNERS IN 
AUSTRALIA: Being the Result of Eight Years’ 
Experience. By a RESIDENT. 
London: Lonamay, Green, Loneman, and Roserts. 


NEW WORK BY DR. W. BRINTON, 
On Thursday next will be published, in post Svo, 
N FOOD AND DIGESTION: Being 
an Introduction to Dietetics. By W. BRINTON, 
M.D., Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology in, St. 
omas's Hospital. 
London: Loyeman, Greeyx, Loneman, and Rozerts. 





This day, in feap, 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 
ABY BIANCA: A VENETIAN 
STORY. By Mrs. VALENTINE. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
This day, 2 vols., feap. 8vo, price 12s., 
HE BROKEN TROTH. A Tale of 
Tuscan Life. From the Italian. By PHILIP 
IRETON. 
MacmILuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, in feap. 8vo, price Gs. cloth, 
OTANY BAY: and OTHER POEMS. 
By J. GORDON, formerly of Bathurst, New 
South Wales. 
Artuvur Hatt, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





This day, price 6s., in post 8vo., Antique, 
HE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED, 
Set forth by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


Also, 


THE COTTAGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Price 2s. 6d. By the same Author. 
Arrnvur Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


rNO TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE 
BOOKS and TRAVELLING MAPS—Last Edi- 
tions—will be found to contain all the most recent and 
useful information for travelling in this country. 
London: Smiru and Son, 133, Strand, and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


NEW HANDBOOK OF BOTANY. | 
Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. plain, or 4s. 
coloured, 


OPULAR MANUAL OF BOTANY; 
being a Development of the Rudiments of the 
Botanical Science, without technical terms. by 
CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D., F.E.B.S., Professor 
of Botany in the Privy Council Department of Science 
and Art, etc. etc. With numerous [)lustrations. 

“This Manual has resulted from a desire to set be- 
fore the public, in a plain English form, a work on a 
subject relative to which they seek information. The 
desire which is manifested for this knowledge too 
often remains ungratified, owing to the information 
which they seek being wrapt in a shrowd which to 
them is mystic and incomprehensible, as it consists of 
imnumerable technical terms. The object of the present 
work is to furnish the genera! reader with the rudi- 
ments of Botanical Science in his own language.”"— 
From the Preface. 

Edinburgh: Anam and Cares BLack. 
London: Longman, Green, Loncman, and Ronerrs. 
And all Booksellers. 











MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 





New and thoroughly revised Editions: each Zvreasury complete in One compact Volume, 
feap. 8vo, of about 900 pages, comprising about 1800 columns of small but very legible 
type, price 10s. cloth, 


N AUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: 
I A new and popular Encycloprdia of Science and the Belles-Lettres. Including 
every subject connected with Literature and Art. Price 10s. 


\ AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: Comprising 
4 copious general Outlines of Universal History, and separate Histories of every pria- 
cipal Nation. Price 10s. 

AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY: A 


popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: Enlivened with Anecdotes of the Instinct, 
&c. of Animals; with 900 Woodcuts. Price 10s. 


N AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, ant 
LIBRARY of REFERENCE: A popular Compendium of Universal Knowledge; 
viz. Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, &c. Price 10s. 


\ AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. (Completed by WILLIAM HUGHEs, 
F.R.G.S.) With Maps and Steel Plates. Price 10s. 


MAN DER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: Consisting 
4 of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations, extended to May, 1859. Price 10s. 


eg ~The SLX TREASURIES complete, price £3, cloth. 


Each Treasury, price 12s. 6d. neatly whole bound in calf, price 12s. bound in roan, will 
gilt edges, or price 10s. bound in cloth lettered, may be had separately as above. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





This day is published, 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price I4s., 


MEMOIR OF EDWARD FORBES, F.RS. 


LATE REGIUS PROFESSOR OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., 


Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland, 
AND 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.E., F.GS, 
Of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Cambridge and London. EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, Edinburgh, 








Lonpow: Printed by ALerep Epuunp Gattoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ SercraTox” Office, No, 1, Wellington-street,Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 8th, 186 
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